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q CADIUIEL Spy 


e'd been taught about 
handling intense pain 
under interrogation...if you 
screamed like blue murder, 
it would help you sur- 
vive,” Canadian agent Joe 
Gelleny recalled in the book, 
Testaments of Honour. “It would 
help you cope with the agony and 
also made the interrogators feel as 
though they were ‘getting’ to you. 
But the most important warning 
was never to mention the names 
of any other SOE member. To do 
so would be to invite weeks or 
months of relentless torture and 
slow death.” 

Those lessons helped when he 
was captured, thankfully wearing 
battledress so he could not be sum- 
marily executed as the spy he was. 
But it did not save him from torture. 
The Hungarian Secret Service beat 
the bottom of his feet with rubber 
hoses, “but that was not as bad as 
it got,” he said. The Gestapo “had a 
generator, which they'd attach to 
my toes with electrodes. They'd 
hand crank it and your legs would 
feel as though they were on fire. 


Eventually the generator leads 
were clipped to your genitals. 
When they cranked the generator, 
the pain was indescribable, and I'd 
howl like mad. 

“Beatings, generator treatment, 
being woken and dragged out of 
your cell at all times of the day and 
night and assaulted with questions 
were all par for the course.” During 
his three months of imprisonment, 
his weight dropped to 110 pounds 
from 180. His captors wanted him 
to relay phoney messages, but he 
claimed he did not know how to 
operate a wireless set. “They never 
believed me, but they also never 
got me to send anything.” Or to give 
up names of others. 


Joe Gelleny (inset) and 

(rear left in jeep) with fellow 
Hungarian Canadian trainees 
at Camp X in Ontario. 


Lynn Philip Hodgson/Camp-x.com 
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EDITORIAL 


Integrating 
civilian life 


he House of Commons Standing 

Committee on Veterans Affairs released 

areport in December looking at services 
the Canadian Armed Forces and Veterans 
Affairs Canada provide to members being 
released from the military (see page 64). Spe- 
cifically, the report looks at these services from 
the point of view of veterans and their families. 

The committee, chaired by Liberal MP 

Neil Ellis, found distrust exists with VAC 
along with a feeling that the department 
has a culture of saying “no.” It suggests that 
much of the feeling is based on old impres- 
sions and does not take into consideration 
improvements made by the department. 
But recognizing that this is an impression, 
many of the report’s 18 recommendations, 
look at issues where trust can be improved. 


THESE ARE CAREER 
SAILORS, SOLDIERS 
AND AIR PERSONNEL 
WHO DO NOT HAVE 
CIVILIAN LIVES TO 
WHICH THEY CAN 
RETURN. THEY 
ARE INTEGRATING 
INTO CIVILIAN 
LIFE FOR THE FIkoT 
TIME AS ADULTS. 


An important point 
made by the report is 
that veterans coming 
out of the service are not 
reintegrating into civil- 
ian life in the same way 
as those who served in 
the military during the 
Second World War and 
the Korean War. These 
are career sailors, sol- 
diers and air personnel 
who do not have civilian 
lives to which they can 


ing into civilian life for 
the first time as adults. 
For those leaving the 


military, the various programs offered by 
both CAF and VAC can seem complicated 
and full of paperwork and bureaucracy. 
One recommendation the committee 

makes is that VAC should develop a one- 
stop or “concierge service” so that veterans 
and their families have one point of con- 
tact, or one person, who co-ordinates the 
various benefits and programs available to 
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a t 
i releasing members of the CAF. This would 


_ lead to a better harmonization of transi- 
_ tion programs between VAC and the CAF. 


Another recommendation, one that 


_ has long been advocated by The Royal 

- Canadian Legion, is that veterans receive an 
_ identification card that could be carried in a 
: wallet and easily presented whenever there 

| is a discount or benefit offered to veterans. 


The committee recommends that a veteran’s 


_ identity card be issued to a CAF member at 

: the beginning of military service. The card 

- would allow VAC to opena “My VAC Account.” 
| Themember’s medical records could all be 

_ connected to the account, along with proof of 

i their service and a record of injuries. When the 
- veteran feels he or she needs assistance from 

_ the department, the file is already started. 


The committee also looked at long-term 


- care. VAC provides contract beds in veterans 

- facilities where it pays a portion of the build- 

_ ing costs plus the difference between what 

_ the provincial government provides and the 

: actual cost of the care. However, there is a great 
_ difference between those who served in the 

- Second World War and the Korean War and 

_ those who have served in more recent times. 

i Older veterans do not have to demonstrate the 
_ link between military service and disability 

_ while more recent veterans do. Modern-day 

: veterans have access only to community beds 

_ in provincially licensed facilities offering 

' long-term care. The difference is that these 

- facilities do not have an exclusive veterans sec- 
_ tion and VAC does not pay costs related to the 

: building. It pays only the difference between 

_ what the provincial health-care system pro- 

_ vides and the actual cost of the care. This, 

_ in effect, creates two classes of veterans. 
return. They are integrat- | 


While many recent veterans prefer com- 


' munity beds closer to their families and 
friends, others would prefer to have the 
: camaraderie and shared military experience 
- of other veterans to break the isolation. 


The committee recommends VAC review its 


| long-term care strategy and offer contract beds 
_ toall modern-day veterans who need them. 


The recommendations of this report are 


- sound and many have been made before. There 
_ isno need for the government to study these 

' issues further. It is time for the government to 

- showleadership and act on these issues. @ 
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» ts been and Pallas 
However, I also 
| take offence to 
| describing the 
| deployment to 


me a 
‘¢ ; WY 

am glad to see that in — mn ahi | Somalia as “ill- 

the January/February <= ———— ~ fated” in your 

issue of Legion Magazine, editorial. This mission was far 

The Royal Canadian Legion is from that and there was an extraordinary 

pressuring the Canadian Armed amount of great humanitarian work 
Forces and the Department of National that was completed in those six months! 
Defence to discontinue the use of the Please refrain from using the term “ill- 


mefloquine anti-malarial prophylaxis ; fated” as it puts a negative connotation 
(Editorial). As a veteran of Operation / onmore than 1,300 soldiers, sailors 
Deliverance in Somalia, and having taken and airmen and airwomen who 

the drug, I agree that it should be banned. | served honourably in that theatre. 


SHANNON MATECHUK, EDGERTON, ALTA. 
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LETTERS 


Five battles 
appreciated 


Thank you to J.L. Granatstein 
for the article “Five Battles that 
Shaped Canada.” As a teacher 
of Canadian history, I found it 
provided a valuable resource to 
help students understand and 
analyze the impact of stories 
of sacrifice from our past. 
Granatstein’s assessment 
of Canal du Nord highlights 
the planning and strategy of 


Lieutenant-General Arthur Currie. | 


Currie wrote as he was preparing 
for the attack on Vimy Ridge, 
“Neglect nothing.” 

The assessment of Canal du 
Nord should not neglect Major- 
General William Bethune Lindsay. 
Lindsay was the chief engineer 
of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force from 1916, and therefore 
was key to the success at Canal 
du Nord and many battles as the 
war came to an end. Currie noted 
that the engineers were a critical 
component of Canada’s success. 

Another interesting part of 
the story is that both Currie and 
Lindsay were from the same 
small southwestern Ontario town: 
Strathroy. They attended the 
same high school. It is interest- 
ing how two men from the same 
town helped to shape Canada 
ona canal in northern France. 

BRIAN ANDERSON, STRATHROY, ONT. 


I read with great interest the story 
of Canada’s five greatest battles by 
esteemed author J.L. Granatstein 
but I must disagree with some of 


Panjwaii. He states that Canadian 
soldiers had not fought against a 
formed enemy force since 1953, 
when, in fact, in trying to stem 
the ethnic cleansing taking place 
against the Serbian civilians, the 
2nd Battalion, Princess Patricia’s 
Canadian Light Infantry, fought 
and held their position against 

a superior Croatian military 
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| force in the Medak Pocket in 
' 1993 in the former Yugoslavia. 


Like other actions having taken 


place in “peacekeeping,” this 

_ battle was downplayed by the 

- government of the day because, 
_ as Granatstein commented in 

_ another article, “Canadians assume — 
_ there are no dead in peacekeep- 
' ing and that is why they like it.” 


I must also comment on the 


“Can’tbat” reference and the 

_ subtle suggestion that soldiers 

- who served after the Korean 

_ War until the war in Afghanistan 
: were less combat capable. That 

_ is entirely on the shoulders of 

_ the successive governments of 

_ that era, not on the individual 

_ soldiers of those generations. 


The soldiers, in spite of the total 


- lack of support from the govern- 

- ment, handcuffed by ridiculous 

: rules of engagement written by 
staff officers in Ottawa, still man- 
his comments about Kandahar and | 
' and duties while in many cases 

: outgunned, poorly equipped 

- and virtually forgotten at home. 


aged to complete their missions 


One only needs to look at the 


_ example of the Airborne Regiment 

: at Nicosia airport in Cyprus in 1974. 
_ As other nations’ U.N. troops were 

_ withdrawing across the island, the 

_ Turks advanced on the airport, 

: intent on seizing it. The Canadian 


: commander who was ordered to 

- hold his position lest the city of 

_ Nicosia fall into Turkish hands drew 
_ aline on the road and told the Turks 
i that should they advance past that 

- line, the Canadians would open 

_ fire. After a tense standoff, the 

_ Turks stood down. Lightly armed 

: and outnumbered, the Canadians 

- accomplished their mission. 


BARRY ARCH, BOTWOOD, N.L. 


Commemorative 
_medals serve 
_a purpose 


_ In 1967, the Canadian government 
| issued the Canadian Centennial 

- Medal to commemorate the 100th 
- anniversary of the Confederation 

_ of Canada. It was awarded to 

' Canadians who were recom- 

- mended by the government and 

_ associations for having provided 

_ valuable service to this country. 


Similar medals have been 


i issued in 1977, 1992, 2002 and 

| 2012 (Letters, September/ 
October). Each of these com- 

| memorative medals was struck 

- to recognize service to Canada 

' by Canadians on the anniversary 
_ of our confederation in 1867. 


Have Canadians stopped provid- 


_ ing valuable service to Canada or 

- ceased to support the government 
_ in strategic or financial commit- 

| ments around the world or have 

_ they forgotten our history? The 

- answer to that is a resounding NO! 


2017 is the 150th anniversary 


- of Confederation and also the 

- 100th anniversary of the victory 

' at Vimy Ridge in the First World 

| War. Why would the Minister of 

: Canadian Heritage decide that 

_ the year 2017 is the year to cease 

' recognition of the contributions of 
_ all Canadians to maintain peace 

: and prosperity in the world and 

' to suddenly stop recognizing the 

_ traditional 25-year anniversary 

| commemoration of Confederation? 


TED WHAN, OSHAWA, ONT. @ 
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4th Division uses poison 
gas in an attack on 
Hill 145, Vimy Ridge. 


2 March 2011 
HMCS Charlottetown heads for 
Libya to provide humanitarian assistance. ™ 7 March 1866 


- The Fenian threat moves 
- John A. Macdonald to put 
- 10,000 volunteer militia 

~ onalert. 


ist Canadian Division is assigned 
six kilometres of the front south 
of Armentiéres. 


| 8 March 1975 
- Canada observes its first 
_ International Women’s Day. 


| 9 March 1915 

| RH. Mulock is the first 

i Canadian to qualify as a 
- pilot in the British 

air services. 


| Canadians participate in their first 
_ WWI battle at Neuve Chapelle, France. 


: 5 
11Marchi952. NEUE 
| HMCS Haida is we oP 


" recommissioned 

4 March 1982 - for service in 
Bertha Wilson is appointed to the | Korean waters. 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

| 12 March 2014 
5 March 1995 _ The Canadian Armed 
The Canadian Airborne Regiment is _ Forces lower the 
officially disbanded, its 600 paratroopers : Canadian flag 
parade for last time as a unit. "in Afghanistan for 

| the last time. 


6 March 1944 au 


The hunt for U-744 involves 
HMC ships Chaudiére, Gatineau, 


St. Catharines, Chilliwack - . ae 
and Fennel. P. | LF st tas 
<a ’ 
— Ta 13 March 1964 
j Troops and equipment are delivered to 
- | the newly created peacekeeping force 
in Cyprus. 
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Duties and equipment of regular and 
reserve armed forces units are com- 
bined under the Total Force concept. 


15 March 1951 
Seoul is liberated by the 1st Republic of 
Korea Division. 


TiAURNeis fla 


thanks to the 


One of the worst convoy attacks sinks 
several Allied merchant ships ina 
three-day fight as the Battle of the 
Atlantic begins. 


Prime Minister Jean Chrétien says 
Canada will not join a war against lraq 
without United Nations support. 


| AirVice-Marshal E.W. Stedman 
- becomes the RCAF's first 
_ director general of air research. 


| The Canadian Cavalry Brigade 
_ begins a four-day advance 
ona 20-km front east of 

~ Péronne, France. 


| First test flight of the CF-105 
Arrow interceptor. 


| Re-election of William 
i Lyon Mackenzie King 
_ and the Liberals. 


r c 
farch 1885 


| The Métis at Batoche, Sask., are warned 
: that soldiers are on their way to arrest 
- Louis Riel and Gabriel Dumont. 


Sgt. Maj. Walter Leja receives 


in dismantling FLQ bombs 
in Montreal. 


.0 March 20089 
Four soldiers are killed, 
eight wounded in 
roadside bombings 
near Kandahar. 


a ch 1918 
2nd Lieut. Edmund DeWind is 
mortally wounded defending 
a redoubt from attack and is 
posthumously awarded the 
Victoria Cross. 


| Maj.-Gen. Frederick Middleton is given 
3 == command of the Winnipeg Militia, in 
_ readiness for the Northwest Rebellion. 


CWM,; LAC; Wikipedia 


- Wounde 
- Alan Arnett McLeod crash-lands in 
_ no man’s land. He is awarded the 

: Victoria Cross. 
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4 19 March 1964 


d several times in a dogfight, 


the George Medal for bravery | The Royal Canadian Engineers complete 
: the longest Bailey bridge of the war, over 


| the Rhine River in Germany. 


HMCS Teme is damaged beyond 
! repair by U-246's torpedoes in the 
- English Channel. 


| The Royal Canadian Navy discontinues 
the daily issue of a tot of rum, a tradition 
_ since 1910. 


_ Canadian Mounted Rifles 2nd Regiment 
: stand their ground against Boer guerilla 
fighters at Hart's River; 13 are killed, 

- 40 wounded. 
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of what to expect. 


King Louis XIV orders 
men to be organized 
into companies for 

military training. 


MILITARY HEALTH MATTERS 


VY) ddd 


Heavy 
ufting 
takes 
its toll 


uick—what is the major 

reason given for a member 

of the Canadian Armed 

Forces not to deploy? 7 

Did you guess mus- 

culoskeletal injury? A 
third of personnel unable 
to deploy are laid up because they’ve 

sprained an ankle or have injured 
their back or knees or have some 
other MSK (musculoskeletal) complaint. 

The CAF reports MSKs are the main 
medical cause of restricted duties and 
sick days. But it’s a long-term problem 
too: between 43 and 66 per cent of medi- 
cal releases are due to permanent physical 
limitations from this type of injury, and it 
is estimated just over half of benefits paid 
(some $158 million annually) under the 
New Veterans Charter are for MSK injury. 
AUS. study shows military personnel 

are much more likely than civilian work- 


° 


A CH-146 Griffon 
helicopter is loaded 


into a CC-177 ers to experience a sprained ankle. One 
Globemaster Canadian Forces Base estimated sprained 
aircraft at CFB ankles alone cost $1.2 million in lost 


Trenton, Ont. productivity in merely eight months. 


There are weighty demands on the mili- 
tary—loading and unloading heavy cargo 
from trucks, aircraft and ships, going on 
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By Sharon Adams 


"a 


patrol with a pack that can weigh 45 kilo- 
grams, supporting a heavy helmet while 
piloting an aircraft. Keeping in shape to 
be able to do that heavy lifting also takes a 
toll: sports and physical training account 
for more than half of these injuries. 

Canada isn’t alone—in the past 15 years 
MSK injuries have spiked for all NATO 
armies as the tempo of operations has 
increased. So military researchers around the 
world are looking for ways to minimize the 
strain, how to prepare the body so it is up to 
the task, and the best way to rehabilitate and 
treat such injuries. Oddly, though grunt work 
has always been a feature of military service, 
researchers are still searching for best prac- 
tices in training to prevent such injuries and 
how best to treat them. And international 
comparisons and sharing of information 
must surely help. For instance, why have 
81 per cent of Canadian helicopter crews 
reported neck pain, compared to less than 


Corporal Ken Beliwicz, 8 Wing Imaging/DND 


60 per cent in the United States, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom? 

When is it safe to return to active 
duty following an MSK injury? 
There appear to be differences of 
opinion. “No concrete criteria cur- 
rently exist to evaluate readiness 
for a safe return to duty following 
an MSK injury,” a research team 
at the School of Rehabilitation 
Therapy at Queen’s University in 
Kingston reported in the Journal 
of Military, Veteran and Family 
Health. Its international com- 
parison found that while there is 
a consistent approach (improv- 
ing range of motion, stabilizing 
and immobilizing the injury), 
how those techniques are applied 
varied significantly, “even for 
similar injuries, in the number of 
interventions used and the dura- 
tion of intervention.” Comparing 
the rate at which personnel heal 
and return to duty is a good start 
in identifying best practices for 
treatment and rehabilitation. 

A team of researchers from 
Canadian Forces Health Services 
Group, Université de Sherbrooke 
and Université du Québec is explor- 
ing how lower back pain is managed 
in the general population in order to 
determine effective strategies that 
could be adopted or improved upon 
by the Canadian Armed Forces. 

Several research teams are 
looking at redesigning backpacks 
to relieve shoulder and neck dis- 
comfort and to reduce acute and 
chronic MSK injuries. Research 
teams are sussing out what level 
of fitness is required in order to 


Sign up NOW for our 


Military Health Matters e-report 
at www.legionmagazine.com/MHM 
and receive your FREE PDF COPY 


of the 2017 Veterans Benefits Guide! 


' carry a 50-kilogram load in field 
- conditions; another is looking at 
_ the best speed to ensure a stable 
_ stride while carrying a heavy pack. 


Other teams are looking at how 


- to lighten the load for helicopter 

_ crews, whose helmets have goggles 
- and a battery pack at the front that 
_ add an extra 1.8 kilograms, caus- 

: ing considerable muscle strain 

_ tohold the head erect. While a 

_ redesign is agreed to be the best 

_ solution, a device designed by the 

: research team at the School of 

_ Kinesiology and Health Studies at 

| Queen’s University can be attached 
_ tothe back of the helmet, taking 

_ aload off the neck muscles. 


And some negative research 


_ that’s good news: A team from 

_ Canadian Armed Forces and 

| the University of Ottawa found 

_ that, unlike the general popula- 
_ tion, military members do not 

_ show elevated levels of common 
:_ stress hormones and markers 

_ for inflammation as they age. 


U.S. Army Surgeon General 


_ James Peake has described non- 

_ battle injuries as “the hidden 

: epidemic” and CAF researchers 

- Major Luc Hébert and Lieutenant- 
' Colonel Peter Rowe have argued 

_ addressing the problem is impor- 

i tant to operational readiness. And 
_ certainly, in leaner times it makes 
_ sense to find the best methods of 

_ treatment and rehabilitation to 

: return personnel to their jobs as 

- quickly as possible, not to mention 
_ addressing the problem before it 

_ becomes a permanent disability 

' and leads toa medical discharge. @ 
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Russian. 
interference 


in U.S. election 
opens eyes 


ussian meddling in the U.S. 
presidential election may be a turning 
point in an ongoing cyberwar that pits 
the United States and its western 
allies—Canada included—against 
multiple, shadowy enemies. 
Bruce Colman, an Ottawa-based 
cyber-security consultant and 
e-commerce specialist, says that beyond whatever 
effects it may have had on the election, the Russian 
saga is profoundly significant because U.S. intelligence 


Jay Godwin/Wikipedia 


disclosed in detail the mechanisms opera- 
tives used to hack American political parties. 

“Companies now can turn around 
and build a mechanism to stop it,” says 
Colman. “By making that public, they’ve 
totally neutralized these guys in terms 
of their ability to keep operating. 

“Now everybody knows these mecha- 
nisms and everybody’s IT department is 
running around nailing doors closed.” 

In reports citing a series of attacks, the 
FBI, the National Security Agency and 
U.S. Homeland Security said Russian 
civilian and military intelligence ser- 
vices tried to “compromise and exploit 
networks and endpoints associated with 
the U.S. election,” as well as government, 
political and private-sector entities. 

The reports described a campaign of 
“cyber-enabled operations directed at the 
U.S. government and its citizens.” They 
provided detailed methodology behind 
the attacks and the subsequent leaks of 
Democratic party e-mails, asserting they 
were ordered by Russian President 
Vladimir Putin to help elect Donald Trump. 


After a classified briefing, Trump 
appeared to give grudging acknowl- 
edgment to the hacking’s existence 
but shrugged offits significance. 

James Clapper, then national intel- 
ligence director, told the Senate 
armed services committee that the 
Russian efforts were multifaceted. 

“The hacking was only one part of it,” 
Clapper said. “It also entailed classical 
propaganda, disinformation, fake news. 

“Only Russia's senior-most officials could 
have authorized the recent election-focused 
data thefts and disclosures, based on the 
scope and sensitivity of the targets.” 

But Colman says there’s no reason to 
believe that the Americans aren’t doing 
the same things in other countries. Or 
that Canada isn't, for that matter. 

“Tt’s unprecedented that it’s been verified and 
disclosed,” he said. “We don’t know that it hasn’t 
been going on forever everywhere. The assump- 
tion is that every government is doing it.” 

Clapper said the agencies were not respon- 
sible for measuring the attacks’ effect on 
voter opinion. 
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Trump has said America should “move 
on’ and cited WikiLeaks’ founder Julian 
Assange as dismissing the claims that 
Russia was behind the election hack- 
ing. Clapper and others, however, told 
the senators Assange is not credible. 

Republican and Democratic senators 
alike came out in defence of the intelligence 
findings, raising the issue of whether the 
attacks should be considered acts of war 
and urging Trump to take them seriously. 

“We should all—Republicans, Democrats 
—condemn Russia for what they did,” said 
Republican Senator Lindsey Graham. “Most 
Republicans are 
condemning what 
Russia did. And 


"IF IN ORDER TO KILL 
THE ENEMY YOU HAVE 
TO KILL AN INNOCENT, 
DON'T 'TARE THE SHOT, 


to those who are 
gleeful about it: 
Youre a political 
hack. Youre not a 
Republican. You're 
not a patriot.” 

The reports said 


the agencies found 


near-undetectable malware into the com- 
puter systems of government organizations, 
critical infrastructure entities, think tanks, 


rations. The ultimate goal: information theft. 

The agencies also found that Russian opera- 
tives launched ongoing cyberattacks against 
other, unnamed countries. 


Incoming U.S. defence 
chief's surprising views 
Donald Trump’s pick for Secretary of 
Defense is an outspoken former Marine 
Corps general known as “Mad Dog,” but 
don’t let the name fool you. James Nicholas 
Mattis is an insightful, charismatic leader 
whose motivational abilities and battlefield 
successes came with nuanced understand- 
ing of history, humanity and his enemy. 
Also called “the Warrior Monk,” the well- 
read native of Pullman, Wash., joined the 
Marines at 19 and retired three years ago 
after heading Central Command, where 
he oversaw wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
and conflicts in Syria and Yemen. 
There were signs even before early 
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: December's announcement that the 66-year- 
old, who’s never owned a television, never 

- been married and has no children, was influ- 

_ encing the president-elect on key policy issues. 


Trump told The New York Times that 


_ he had asked Mattis his views on the prac- 
_ tice of waterboarding, a form of torture 

_ widely used by U.S. intelligence post-9/11 

: but since abandoned. Trump pledged 

_ during the raucous presidential cam- 

_ paign that he would bring it back, much 

_ to the delight of his core supporters. 


Trump told the newspaper that the gen- 


_ eral’s answer surprised and impressed him. 
_ “He said: ‘T’ve never found it to be useful.’ 

_ He said: ‘T’ve always found, give me a pack 

: of cigarettes and a couple of beers and I do 

_ better with that than I do with torture.” 


Mattis, the same man who famously 


_ said “be polite, be professional, but have 
: a plan to kill everybody you meet,” also 

- warned his troops: “If in order to kill the 
' enemy you have to kill an innocent, don’t 
_ take the shot. Don’t create more enemies 
i than you take out by some immoral act.” 
that spear-phishing _ 
campaigns dropped | 
_ aimed at limiting sectarian violence in Iraq. 

i “Whenever you show anger or disgust toward 
civilians,” he said, “it’s a victory for al-Qaida 

universities, political organizations and corpo- | 


Before splitting with Obama on Iran policy, 
he co-authored a counterinsurgency manual 


and other insurgents.” 
After Trump threatened to pull the plug on 


- American defence pacts like NATO, calling 
- allies who didn’t pay their share “freeload- 
- ers,” Mattis responded last spring: “For a 

_ sitting U.S. president to see our allies as 

_ freeloaders is nuts.” 


Even on Iran, Mattis is seen by many 


_ asa voice of reason and potential mod- 
: erating influence among the hawks 

' advising Trump. He has questioned 

_ the benefits of the Iran nuclear deal but 
_ said “there’s no going back” on it. 


Mattis’s appointment was confirmed 


| in the U.S. Senate on Jan. 20. @ 


| > Follow Front Lines weekly 
| at legionmagazine.com/ 
_ frontlines. 
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EYE ON DEFENCE 


The politics 
of replacing 
the CF-18 


By David J. Bercuson 


ere we go again! On Nov. 22, 
Ottawa announced its long- 
sought solution to the apparently 
never-ending search for a replacement for 
Canada’s three-plus decades old CF-18 fighter 
aircraft. Remember that the government of 
Jean Chretien began the process in the late 
1990s by signing an exploratory agreement 
to possibly join an international consortium 
producing the then very experimental stealth 
fighter/bomber, the Lockheed Martin F-35. 
Ottawa continued making payments to 
the consortium under Stephen Harper’s 
Conservatives, who announced in 2010 
that Canada would buy 65 F-35 aircraft. 

Oh no, yelled the opposition, the 
Parliamentary Budget Officer, the newspa- 
pers, the CBC, and a sea of talking heads 
in the media. The F-35 is a turkey. It’s too 
slow. It doesn’t perform. It’s much too 
expensive. The government is misleading 
Canadians as to its true cost, and on and on. 
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So in an almost unrivalled 
act of political cowardice, the 
Conservatives backed off, 
and proceeded to “study” the 
F-35 and other rival fighter 
jets to determine which was 
the best aircraft Canada could 
purchase to replace the ever 
aging CF-18s. (If this is begin- 
ning to sound very much like 
the story of Canada’s maritime 
helicopter replacement, it is 
only because it is a virtual 
carbon copy of that story.) 

Then came the election of 
2015 and Liberal leader Justin 
Trudeau, knowing nothing 


| about fighter jets but very much a canny 

_ politician, promised that if elected, Canada’s 

_ still-under-study replacement of the CF-18 

_ with the F-35 would be halted and that any 

_ F-35 purchase would be off the table. Period. 

| He did promise an “open competition” to 

' replace the CF-18 even though an “open com- 
| petition” would, by definition, have to include 
_ the F-35. But then, what is a contradiction 

i toa politician other than a public relations 

_ problem to be resolved by sleight of hand? 


Elected in October 2015, the Liberal govern- 


~ ment did not back out of the F-35 consortium 

~ because, in part, Lockheed Martin rightly and 
_ forcefully pointed out that Canadian aerospace 
_ firms would probably lose hundreds of mil- 

_ lions of dollars in F-35 contracts if they did. 

: Unsaid was the glaringly obvious proposition 

_ that ifthe Liberals went through with their 


“open competition” and barred Lockheed 


| Martin from it, Lockheed Martin would no 
| doubt have sued the pants off the government. 


While this drama played 
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out, Minister of National 
Defence Harjit Sajjan declared 
in early 2016 that the need 
for a quick enhancement 

of the CF-18 fleet had sud- 
denly become very pressing 
if Canada was to continue to 
meet its NATO and Norad 
commitments. The problem 
with his declaration was that 
the air force had stated on 
several occasions that the 
current fleet of CF-18s, with a 
long-planned upgrade, would 
be sufficient to meet Canada’s 
needs until at least 2025. 


Apparently Sajjan didn’t believe the air 
force, or, more likely, someone in government 
came up with a plan to fill the gap that Sajjan 
suddenly discovered while also getting Justin 
Trudeau off the hook for his promise to never 
buy the F-35. The solution announced in 
November? Buy 18 Super Hornets, a larger 
and newer cousin of the CF-18, made by 
Boeing, first produced 10 years ago! The 
idea was to fly both aircraft in the same air 
force even though the Super Hornet has as 
much in common with the CF-18 as a flea 
does with a killer bee—they are virtually two 
different aircraft. Buying 18 of these aircraft 
also means that at most a dozen could be 
deployed at any one time if necessary. 

And the F-35? Well, the government will 
hold a five-year competition to find out what 
it ought to already know from innumerable 


of competitions held in other countries— 
almost all of which have been won by the 
F-35—to find a replacement for the CF-18. 
Which means that, as the air force has said, 
the current fleet of CF-18s will most definitely 
fly into the 2020s. But it also means that the 
F-35 is still in contention. So, no cancellation 


' of contracts for 

: Canadian aerospace 
' companies, no law- 

' suit from Lockheed 
_ Martin, no embar- 

_ rassing volte-face 

| for Trudeau and no 

| decision until after 

| the next federal 

_ election. Ingenious! 


Anews item that 


' passed unnoticed in 

| the Canadian press 

: one week later is 

- worth noting here. 

_ The Israeli Air Force, 
_ which may know a 

_ thing or two about 

: combat aviation, 
studies under three governments, and dozens _ 
_ was increasing the 
- number of F-35s on order from 33 to 50. 

| That’s the same aircraft Trudeau declared 
' inthe House of Commons did not work. By 
| the time this column appears, the Israelis 

' are expected to have taken delivery of at 

: least the first two of its new aircraft. @ 


announced that it 
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in France where as many men have been 


killed to the square yard as on this slop- Canadian soldiers 
ing ground,” recounted Lieutenant-Colonel advance through 
Joseph Hayes of the 85th Battalion of the German wire 
Vimy Ridge battlefield. The ridge in north- entanglements 


eastern France was a crucial high point that during the Battle 
offered a commanding view of the surround- of Vimy Ridge in 
ing countryside. In the static trench warfare April 1917. 
of the Western Front, it offered tremendous 


advantages to whichever side occupied it. wz 
The German Sixth Army had swept over \ 
French forces in October 1914 and captured lo 


the seven-kilometre-long ridge. It was 145 
metres above sea level at its highest point, 
giving the Germans long-range observa- 
tion into the French soldiers’ trenches. 
They used their artillery to devastat- 
ing effect. The French tried to retake the 
ridge in three major battles in 1914 and 
1915 but were hurled back each time. 
Some 400,000 French and Germans were 
killed or maimed in those see-saw fights, and 
the bloody action of attack and counterattack 


| OO i Q Fr ench advanc op ensured that countless bodies of the slain 


As the British prepared to 


: 


: were minced to rotting meat and shards 

Gen €fd [ x! U [ lan Byn g of bone. Major C.A. Bill of the 15th Royal 
7 Warwickshire Regiment, a British regiment 
> i guessed—correctly— the that was briefly at the Vimy front in 1916, 
£ g recounted, “In the rough grass just behind 
¢ Can adi dS WO uld b E aS k ed our front lines I came across a long line of 
] Zouaves who had been mown down like a 
’ (0 la Ke the strateg ICd lly swathe of corn while advancing in the open, 
: impor tant Vi my Rid ge and from the condition of the bodies they 
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must have been lying out 
there for 12 months.” The 


posing bodies caught in 
the throat for kilome- 
tres in all directions. 
The Germans steadily 
fortified the ridge, 
which acted as a break- 
water in that part of 
France, protecting the 
all-important coal-producing area of Lens 
to the northeast. Kilometres of zigzagging 
trenches were anchored with concrete pill- 
boxes that housed MG-o08 machine-gun 
teams. Artillery crews and mortar teams 
had mapped out the areas of advance. It is 
no wonder the Germans were confident that 
they could hold the ridge against any attack. 


country’s primary fighting formation on 
the Western Front. By late 1916, when 
the Canadians arrived at the Vimy front, 
the corps was about 100,000 strong. 
Commanded by Sir Julian Byng, an expe- 
rienced and well-liked British general, the 
corps had four infantry divisions, each of 
about 20,000 soldiers, with the remaining 
soldiers attached to the corps. The 
Canadian soldiers soon took to calling 
themselves the Byng Boys, a nod to both 
a popular theatre show in London and 
the popularity of the corps commander. 
“He was literally adored by the men,” 
wrote Lt.-Col. Andrew McNaughton. 
The bulk of an infantry divi- 
sion consisted of infantry, with 
12 battalions of 1,000 men each, 
although rarely were they up 
to strength due to the con- 
stant wastage at the front. 
Machine-gun units, artillery, 
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i engineers, labour battalions, medical 
: ambulances and a host of other support 
gagging stench of decom- | 
; was commanded by a major-general. 


units formed the rest of the division, which 


The Canadian fighting record had been 


: uneven up to late-1916. While Canadians had 
: responded enthusiastically to the call of war 
: in August 1914, with thousands flocking to 

: the colours, it had taken time and consider- 

i able effort to transform the militias and 

: groups of men into coherent fighting units. 

: But many of the First Contingent Canadians, 
: as the first 30,000 or so to go overseas were 

i known, had militia experience or service in 

i the South African War. Whatever a man was 
: before the war, they were all Canadians now 
: as they fought under the Maple Leaf symbol. 


The Canadian Division had made its 


i name at the Second Battle of Ypres in 

: April 1915 when it withstood the first 

: chlorine gas attacks and overwhelm- 

: ing German forces. The battle cost more 
than 6,000 casualties, but the Canadians 
: were lauded throughout the empire. 


That summer, fall and winter saw the 


: Canadians hold the line, with a new division 
i arriving to create, in September 1915, the 

: Canadian Corps. The corps was Canada’s 

i identifiable fighting unit during the war 

: and Canadians and politicians argued 

i that the dominion’s divisions, eventually 

: reaching four, should fight together and 

: not be divided and transferred to other 

: British corps and armies. This allowed the 

: Canadians to serve and fight together. 


The Canadians, like all forces, had 


been badly bloodied on the Somme, and 
had limped off with 24,000 casualties. 


They moved to the relatively quiet Vimy 


i sector where they took over the old French 

: trenches, recently held by British troops. The 
i new soldiers who arrived to fill the ranks of 

i the shattered battalions talked roughly of 

: knocking the Germans back, while the old 
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The corps was Canadas identifiable fighting unit during 
the war and Canadians and politicians argued that the 
dominion s divisions, eventually reaching four, should 
fight together and not be divided and transferred to 
other British corps and armies. 


’ y , 


a“i~ 


soldiers held their tongues. Fortress Vimy 
would not fall without a titanic struggle. 


Early In 1917, during one of the cold- 
est winters in modern memory, Sir Julian 
Byng appraised Vimy Ridge. He did not like 
what he saw. The survivors of the Somme 
were familiar with flat farmers’ fields. 
The few minor ridges, hills and cutbacks 
of the Somme were dwarfed by the ridge 
that loomed like an enormous compost 
heap of scorched earth and dead things. 
The terrain rose steadily from south- 
east to northwest, with the highest point 
being the heavily fortified Hill 145. To the 
north of Hill 145 was a foul-smelling low- 
land marsh that was overlooked by The 
Pimple, a high position that had been tun- 
nelled to create reinforced trenches and 
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: dugouts. The defenders there could sweep 

- much of the Canadian front-line trenches 

_ to the south and southwest, opposite Hill 

: 145. “The Germans captured Vimy in 

- October 1914 and erected strong defences,” 
- recounted Canadian gunner Allan Cole. 

_ “They considered the Ridge impreg- 

; nable.... Concrete gun and machine-gun 

- emplacements dotted the area and every 

_ provision had been made for defense.” 


YW 


A Highlander 
regiment boards 
a vehicle at Vimy 


The Canadians served as part of General 


Henry Horne’s First Army, and Byng 

- suspected—rightly it turned out—that 

_ his Canadian Corps would be ordered to 

' capture the ridge. He turned to his senior 
_ staff officers and commanders for a plan. 


Vimy Ridge could not be outmanoeu- 


| vred. Any attack would be a frontal 
_ assault against a prepared positon. 
The complex fire plan would be organized 


Ridge in April 1917. 
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by Major Alan Brooke, a 34-year-old profes- 
sional soldier with a sharp mind. Brooke 
devised a plan of steadily bombarding the 
German defences along the ridge and then, 
on the day of battle, to lay down a creeping 
barrage of shellfire that would rake through 
the enemy lines, tearing up the German 
defences and driving defenders into 
their dugouts. 

Andrew McNaughton, the Canadian coun- 
ter battery officer, was responsible for using 


heavy artillery—howitzers above a six-inch 
calibre—to harass, destroy and suppress 
enemy guns. 


would be delivered by British and Canadian 
gunners. There would eventually be 983 
guns and mortars to shatter the enemy lines. 
To feed the guns the Canadians had 1.6 mil- 
lion shells. New light-rail lines were laid by 
engineering, railway, pioneer and infantry 
units. Roads were created and continually 
rebuilt as they dissolved under the steady 
tramp of the hooves from 50,000 horses 
and mules. The animals suffered from over- 
work and shortages of fodder. “Dead bodies 
of the poor beasts lie all over the place,” 


= * 
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i on anita was not in eolnons It was saat of 
i the larger British Arras offensive, which in 

: turn was in support of a French-led offensive 
' on the Aisne River front. French General 

i Robert Nivelle, newly appointed to command 
i the French armies after his success during 

i the Battle of Verdun the previous year, had 

: promised politicians, his soldiers and all of 

i France that he would deliver victory. His 

i pride and bluster verged on lies, and his 

the siege guns from Brigadier Roger Massie’s_: 
i bashing affairs, except that his control over 

i the proposed operation was pathetically bad. 
: The Germans captured his plans and knew 
The bombardment and counter battery fire : 
: pared accordingly, and even retreated along 
' the front to better trenches 30 kilometres 

i to the rear, which allowed for the grouping 

i of more reserve formations and artillery. 


he Canadian Co 


plans were no different than other blind 


exactly where he aimed to attack. They pre- 


Nivelle’s charm also convinced the new 


i British prime minister, David Lloyd George, 
: that he had found the solution to the dead- 

i lock on the Western Front. Lloyd George 

i had agonized over the Somme casualties, 

: and he was all too happy to let the French 

i do the attacking and dying in a new push 

i against the enemy. But he also despised his 

: battlefield commander, Field Marshal Sir 

: Douglas Haig. He ordered Haig to fall into 

i line and support Nivelle, even though the 

: British general was wary of the French plan. 


General Edmund Allenby’s Third Army 


and General Henry Horne’s First Army 
: would attack a week in advance of the 
: French to draw off German reserves. The 
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strongpoint of Vimy Ridge was in the British 
sector and Haig feared it, knowing the ruin 
that had befallen French armies there in the 
past. But Vimy had to fall or the British push 
would likely be stopped. There was extreme 
pressure on Byng’s Canadians to succeed. 


Atter the Somme, Byng ordered 
an intense study of its successes and fail- 
ures. There were more of the latter than the 
former. Byng also selected his best general, 
Major-General Arthur Currie, to go ona 
study tour with the French and British. 
Currie had been a prewar militia officer 
and land developer from Victoria, but he 
had a good mind for warfare. He had read 
widely and was willing to accept that he 
did not have all the answers to the riddle of 
the trenches. But he was willing to learn. 

When he returned to the corps, his 
detailed report became an important blue- 
print for revolutionizing the Canadian 
way of battle. For the infantry, French 
lessons at Verdun showed the impor- 
tance of decentralizing command and 
up-gunning the infantry. They had to have 
more firepower. The platoon of 50 or so 
men was reorganized to have four sec- 
tions: riflemen, grenade throwers, rifle 
grenadiers and Lewis machine-gunners. 

The infantry also worked closer with the 
gunners who were to lay down the creeping 
barrage. Infantrymen practised behind the 
lines, moving to flags that represented the 
imaginary barrage, leaping forward 100 yards 


_ every three minutes. During the advance, 

_ officers were instructed to lie down ‘dead’ so 

_ that more junior ranks were forced to take 

: over. Then they were ‘killed’ off. The drive 

- was to continue relentlessly. Large-scale 
models, some more than a dozen metres wide, 
_ were studied, as were aerial photographs. 

: Some 40,000 individual maps were also 

_ issued, so that almost every man had one. 


The training was put into practice in 


_ the form of raids on the German trenches. 

: Raiders shed most of their bulky equipment, 
- armed themselves with wicked-looking 

' knives, trench clubs and revolvers, and set 

_ off across no man’s land to pinch a German 

_ prisoner or toss a few grenades in a trench. 


These hit-and-run operations left the front 


_ agitated, and long before the Vimy battle the 
_ Germans had learned to fear the Canucks. 

| Byng liked the raids—60 were unleashed 

_ before the assault on the ridge over a three- 
- month period—because he thought they 

_ inculcated aggression and skills, while also 
: setting the enemy on edge and allowing for 
_ the gathering of intelligence. But some of 

_ the senior officers, like Currie, thought the 

_ Canadians were engaged in too many raids, 
_ with casualties befalling the best and most 
| forceful soldiers. There were spectacular 
victories but also harsh rebukes, like a 4th 

_ Division raid on March 1, where four bat- 

: talions of attackers relied on gas instead of 
artillery fire, and suffered 687 killed and 

- wounded in the poorly planned operation. 


There were even more losses from German 


_ shellfire. Robert Edwards wrote to family 


theydissolved under Tete eles = of 
hooves from 50,000 horses and mules. 
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Canadian soldiers 
lay a road in 
preparation for 


the coming battle. 
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friends in Malahide Township: “This is a ter- 
rible war.... Even when going in the trenches, 
labouring under a heavy load, they are 
facing death all the way as one never knows 
whether they may see us and open a machine 
gun on the party and wipe them out.” 

In the last week of March, the Allied artil- 
lery began more intense bombardments, 
and the ferocity ratcheted up again on 
April 2. Over a million shells were fired. 
The German lines were pulverized in drum- 


or forced to cower in their deep dugouts. 
The new 106 fuses aided in the destruction 
of wire, as their sensitivity allowed shells 
to explode on contact as opposed to bury- 
ing themselves in the ground. The fuses 
were one of the more important technologi- 
cal evolutions during the war and the wire 
was systematically cleared. “Our ammuni- 
tion and guns now seem to be unlimited,” 
Captain Victor Tupper of the 16th Battalion 
wrote only a few days before his death in 
battle. “We are hammering Fritz to pieces.” 


‘This is a terrible war... Even when 
going in the trenches, labouring 
under a heavy load, they are facing 
death all the way as one never 
knows whether they may see us 
and open a machine gun on 
the party and wipe them out. 


About 15,000 Canadian 


infantrymen from 21 first-wave battal- 
ions filtered toward the front on the night 
of April 8-9. The lucky ones went into 
one of the 13 underground tunnels. They 
were dark and claustrophobic, and some 
seemed impossibly long, such as Goodman 
that ran 1,722 metres, but they offered 
protection from shellfire and the harsh 
weather. The temperature had dipped 
below freezing and the early hours of the 
oth were miserable, with periodic snow 
squalls blasting down from the ridge. 
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| While the raids and enemy shellfire had 
: killed and injured several thousand over 

_ the previous three months of intense 

_ preparation, most infantrymen felt better 

_ prepared than ever before. But that did not 
i mean they were naive. No one expected 

_ the German fortress to fall easily. 


The Canadians were rested and ready. 


Men talked about their fate. Most 


_ shrugged off the thought of death, with the 
- nonchalant phrase, you'll get it “when your 
fire bombardments, with the defenders killed | 
_ Outward calmness covered the internal bat- 

_ tles that raged. Most men wrote last letters 

: to loved ones, or private notes in their diaries 
_ in case their bodies were found. Lieutenant 

- Jack McClung of the Princess Patricia’s 

: Canadian Light Infantry was 19 years old 

- and the son of the activist and author, Nellie 

- McClung. Jack had left the University of 

_ Alberta to enlist the year before and now 

_ he faced the grave uncertainly of combat 

: for the first time. He confided his thoughts 

' to his diary: “Easter Sunday night & we go 

_ over the top tomorrow morn at 5:30. I guess 

: a fellow has more sensations & feelings in 

_ this short night than in his whole life... 

- Each of us is trying to hide the real state 

_ of his mind. I know how much I am think- 

_ ing about Mother, Dad and all the kids.” 


number’s up.” But no one wanted to die. 


Further to the rear, but no less anxious, 


_ Byng’s headquarters staff studied maps and 
_ hoped that the intelligence was correct. The 

: Germans had three divisions along the front: 
_ 1st Bavarian Reserve Division in the south 
(up to Thelus), the Prussian 79th Reserve 

_ Division in the centre (and covering Hill 145 
' and asector to the south opposite the 3rd 

- Canadian Infantry Division), and the 16th 

_ Bavarian Jaeger Infantry Division in the 

- northern sector. There were about 8,000 

_ infantrymen on the ridge or to the imme- 

i diate east, all dug in to deep trenches and 

_ dugouts. Despite the obvious preparation, 

_ the Germans had not rushed reinforcements 
: tothe front. There was not a lot of room in 

_ which to garrison more men, and the ridge 

_ was expected to hold out for several days. 

_ The plan was that the German reserve for- 

_ mations would begin to march as soon as the 
' battle was unleashed, and so the Canadians 

- would have to attack fast and hard. 


For the first and last time in the war, 


| the four Canadian divisions would assault 
: together. On the right was Currie’s ist 


Division. Next to it was Maj.-Gen. Henry 
Burstall’s 2nd Division. These two divi- 
sions had the farthest to go on the irregular 
battlefield, with Currie’s men driving over 
4,000 metres. Because Vimy Ridge sat 
unevenly along a northwest-southeast axis, 
and was broad in the south and narrowed 
to a high point at Hill 145, the Canadians 
on the right had to go deeper than those 

on the left. The 3rd Division, commanded 
by Maj.-Gen. Louis Lipsett, faced a higher 
point on the ridge, and the front was riven 
with dozens of deep mine craters from 
years of underground warfare. On the far 
left, Maj.-Gen. David Watson’s 4th Division 
faced the highest point of the ridge, with 
the heavily fortified strongpoint of Hill 145 
(where the Vimy monument stands today). 
The 4th Division had 700 metres to advance, 
although almost every step was uphill. 


thousands more in the succeeding waves of 
attack, would follow a creeping barrage. That 
made the operation a timed one. Because 
of the distance on the right, the ist and 2nd 
Division’s had four objectives, labelled the 
Black, Red, Blue and Brown Lines. Each 
was to be attacked at a preplanned time, 
starting at 5:30 a.m., with pauses on the 
line while artillery shells rained down on 
the Germans before the creeping barrage 
set off again. The 3rd and 4th Divisions 
faced a higher and narrower front, and 

had only two lines to capture. The fighting 
was expected to extend to early afternoon, 
with at least eight hours of fierce combat. 


As the minutes ticked down 
on the synchronized watches of hundreds 
of officers along the front, infantrymen 
attached bayonets to their Lee Enfield rifles. 
Those in the tunnels gathered toward the 
eastern exits, waiting for the entrances to 
be blown out, while the men in the trenches 
shivered and stamped their cold feet. 
Two minutes before zero hour—the time 
of the attack—230 Vickers machine guns 
opened fire on the enemy lines, spraying 
tens of thousands of .303 rounds over the 
front. The goal was less to kill Germans 
than to keep them in their dugouts. 

At 5:30 a.m., with dark skies that swirled 
with snow, a storm of steel hurled down. 
Nine hundred and eighty-three Allied 
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' nels emerged the Canadian 

_ infantry. The cacophony of 

_ noise was shocking. Officers 

_ tried to scream commands but 
| nothing could be heard above the din 
_ of shells overhead that sounded like 

_ trains passing in continuous runs. 


- Canadian Mounted Rifles enlisted at 
- age 26, having left behind his jour- 
The 15,000 Canadian infantry, followed by | 
- He wrote of the shocking shellfire: 
| “I had seen something of the 

_ terror, the vast, paralyzing, 

_ terrific tumult of battle: a 

_ thing so beyond humanity, 

: as if all the gods and all the 

_ devils had gone mad and were 

_ battling, forgetful of poor, frail 
_ mortals that they tramped upon.” 


' ward into the explosions. The 

- creeping barrage set off toward 

_ the enemy lines, leaping 100 

| yards every three minutes. It was 
| effective along most parts of the front, 
_ tearing up the enemy lines and driving 

_ Germans into the dugouts. Hundreds died 
_ in the shellfire; others were buried alive. 


_ The Black Line, about 700 metres to the 
_ east, was captured around 6:10 a.m. 


- tered German trenches and allowed 

_ the artillery to do its deadly work on 

_ the enemy positons in a standing bar- 
rage for about half an hour. At 6:45 a.m., 
_ the creeping barrage moved off again. 


_ artillery field pieces and heavier siege 

_ guns, thickened up by mortars, threw 

i shells and bombs into the enemy lines. A 

- series of mines also blew under the defend- 
- ers. McNaughton’s heavies targeted 
- enemy batteries, working closely 

| with the observation aircraft above 
- that circled the front looking for 
telltale signs of guns firing. 


From the trenches and tun- 


Lieutenant Gregory Clark of the 4th 


nalist position at the Toronto Star. 


The Canadians marched for- 


Some platoons had to fight their way 


| forward to the Black Line, others merely 


_ marched to their objectives. The blood Asmall box 

i sacrifice was usually paid when a number respirator used 

_ of German machine guns survived and by Canadian 

- could fire into the advancing Canadians. soldier Captain 
Thain Wendell 


MacDowell, who 
was awarded the 
Victoria Cross 

at the Battle of 
Vimy Ridge. 


The Canadians occupied the shat- 


The battalions on the ist and 2nd 


_ Division’s fronts made good their second 
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objective, the Red Line, by around 7:15 
a.m. They surged past the German dead, 
but left behind a wave of khaki-uniformed 
corpses and injured men. Despite the bar- 
rage, some Germans continued to fire 
even as the shellfire raged around them. 
The official reports make note of 
the resolute fighting by the Bavarian 
troops on this front. They “fought to 
the last,” noted one Canadian officer, 
“showing no inclination to surrender.” 
Following behind the first units were 
follow-on companies that cleared strong- 
points that had been bypassed by the 
lead units. This was known as “mop- 
ping up” the enemy, most of whom were 
holed up in their deep dugouts. Germans 
were ordered from the dark caves. Those 
who did not climb the stairs hastily, 
hands raised and weapons downed, were 
often killed by grenades thrown in. 
The disarmed prisoners, sometimes 
groups as large as several dozen men, 
were sent to the rear, but this was a dan- 
gerous time for the Germans, as some 
were killed by their own shells and others 
were shot by scared or vengeful Canadians 
who were pushing forward in the second- 
ary waves. Prisoners learned that their 
lives were more precious if they carried in 
wounded Canadians, and hundreds vol- 
unteered for the back-breaking work. 
While the ist and 2nd Divisions faced two 
more lines of objectives beyond the Red Line, 
3rd Division clawed its way to its final objec- 


tives in about 90 minutes of battle and dugin | 


to hold the new positions. Like on other divi- 
sional fronts, Vickers machine-gun teams 
rushed forward, barbed wire was uncoiled, 


| and sandbags were filled to build new trench 
: systems. After hard battle came hard labour 
_ to protect against expected counterattacks. 


The 4th Division faced the toughest objec- 


_ tive on the ridge: the enemy strongpoint of 
_ Hill 145. Elite Prussian troops garrisoned 

_ the position and they had mapped out 

| every avenue of advance, clearing obstacles 
- for good fields of fire and laying stakes for 

_ mortar teams to shoot from map grids. 


The division’s first-wave battalions—four 


: in total, but backed up by several more— 

_ ran into immediate trouble at zero hour. 

_ The creeping barrage pulverized much of 
_ the German line, but a trench about 365 

' metres from the Canadians was deliber- 

- ately left unhit. Brigadier Victor Odlum, 

- commander of the 11th Brigade and a 

_ respected officer, made the wrong decision 
: to call off the artillery. He had hoped the 

- trench could be captured undamaged and 
_ then used as a forward operating base. 


“They had machine guns and were slaugh- 


tering us,” remembered one Canadian. The 

- torrent of small-arms fire was devastating. 

- Other German defenders farther up the hill 

_ survived the barrage and fired into the ranks 
: of the advancing Canadians. One German 

_ report noted that the Canadian “corpses 

- accumulated and formed small hills of 

| khaki.” Ninety minutes of fierce battle left 

_ Watson’s soldiers spread out in the mud of 

' no man’s land, with the Prussians holding 

- most of the positions. The situation was dire. 


Farther to the south, the ist and 2nd 
Divisions completed their drives to their 


_ final positions on the third and fourth 
_ lines, starting at 9:35 a.m. They had faced 
| a tough objective on a high point known 
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‘| had seen something of the terror, the vast, paralyzing, 
terrific tumult of battle: a thing so beyond humanity, 
as If all the gods and all the devils had gone mad 


and were battling, forgetful of poor, frail mortals 
that they tramped upon. 


as Hill 135, but supporting Tommies of 
the 13th British Brigade overran the posi- 
tion and held it fiercely. The eight tanks 
assigned to the 2nd Division could not 
overcome the cratered terrain, and all of 
them broke down rapidly or were knocked 
out by shellfire. The 1st and 2nd Divisions 
surged to the final objectives, the Blue and 
Brown lines, with heavy fighting until about 
2:00 p.m., when final resistance crumbled. 

With the divisions to the south on their 
final objectives, the 4th Division was in 
trouble. The advancing battalions were 
pinned down and strung out in the mud 
below Hill 145. General Watson had only 
one final infantry battalion to throw into 
battle. The 85th Battalion from Nova 
Scotia was relatively new to the front. Two 
companies were ordered forward in the 
afternoon to salvage the situation. The 
worry was that the Germans might hold Hill 
145, even though the rest of the ridge had 
fallen to the Canadians, and then launch 
counterattacks from there to roll up the 
southern flank. The fortress of Hill 145, 
along with the high point of The Pimple to 
the north, had to fall or the Germans might 
snatch victory from the jaws of defeat. 

The two companies of Maritimers filtered 
into the front lines. Unknown to them, 
General Watson and the battalion com- 


the situation and consulting the artillery, felt 
compelled to call off the supporting barrage. 
The front was too unstable, with soldiers 
spread over the battlefield, half-submerged 
in the craters or mud. To fire a heavy bom- 
bardment would kill too many Canadians. A 
runner was sent forward to inform the 85th 
Battalion’s company commanders, but only 
one received it before the time of the attack. 
A few minutes before 6:00 p.m., the 
infantry attached bayonets. Shoulders 
were hunched in anticipation as watches 
struck the zero hour. No sound. No shells. 
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_ To assault a fortified trench without a bar- 
: rage at this stage in the war was nothing 

- less than suicide. But the strongpoint had 
- to fall. The officers slowly raised whistles 

_ to lips. The shrill sound of attack rang out. 
mander, Lt.-Col. A.H. Borden, upon studying | 
_ trenches to charge into the enemy trenches. 


The infantrymen scrambled from the rough 


On the other side of no man’s land, the 


_ Prussians were taking a much-needed 

_ break. They had fought all day and been 

i shelled relentlessly. The battle seemed won. 
Exhausted soldiers, dozing or staring off 

_ into nothing, many in deep dugouts, were 

_ roused by the sound of sentries’ alarms, 

i stray Mauser shots, and then the unmis- 

_ takable chugging of the MG-08 heavy 

_ Maxim as it opened up its death rattle. 


The Maritimers charged across the pitted, 


- muddy field. Canadians were punched down 


Captured German 
soldiers help carry 
in a wounded 
Canadian. 
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Nine hundred and eighty-three Allied artillery 


fleld pieces and heavier siege guns, thickened 
up by mortars, threw shells and bombs 


into the enemy lines. 


from the bullet fire, their cries of agony 
heard within the strange silence of the bat- 


falter. As they closed on the enemy, they let 


the German lines, bayonets first. A mad 
battle of shooting and stabbing left dozens 


A few of the defenders broke ranks, fleeing 
for their lives; like a fast-moving plague, 
others were infected, and followed. Within 
10 minutes the Prussians were routed. 

Hill 145 fell to the 
Canadians and the last 
strongpoint on the ridge 

was in Canadian hands as 
the sun went down. At 3:15 
p.m. on the 10th, after a 
miserable night of cold, 
snow and shelling, the 
44th and 50th Battalions 
drove the remaining 
defenders back from the 
lower eastern slope in a 
sharp but short clash. 
Victory had not come 


Black recounted the 
appalling scene from 
atop the ridge: “The 

whole thing was a 

clutter of smashed 
guns and wagons, 
dead horses and 
dead men.” When 
the corpse-counters were done 
their grisly work, they found that 
, 7,700 Canadians had been killed and 
wounded on the 9th and 10th. 

Those who survived faced ghastly 
wounds. Bullets and shrapnel tore 
flesh and pulped bones. Most 
of the gaping, bloody holes 

were packed with mud and 
dirty clothing, all of which 
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_ was impregnated with microbes. Festering 
_ wounds were difficult to clean in the age 
tlefield without shellfire. But the 85th did not ; 


out a war cry. And then they crashed through | 


lightly. Sergeant Ernest | 


before antibiotics, and surgeons farther to the 
rear often cut away shredded flesh, hoping 
to stay ahead of the infections. An unknown 


' but large number of soldiers died of their 
- wounds or from infection in the weeks or 
of Canadians and Prussians dead and dying. | 


months after the battle. Those losses are not 


| formally counted as part of the Vimy battle. 


On the 12th, the Canadians completed 


| their victory over the Germans on their front. 
_ Three depleted and tired Canadian battalions 


attacked the strongpoint of The Pimple, to 


| the north of the ridge. Fresh Prussian troops 
had been rushed to garrison the position, in 
_ the hope of salvaging something of the defeat 


on the ridge. They were ready for an attack. 
But the Canadian assault at 5:00 a.m. ina 


heavy snowstorm, behind a heavier creeping 
_ barrage, shattered the elite German forces 
_ from the 4th Guards Infantry Division. 


The Sixth Army commander despondently 
gave the order to pull back his troops to exist- 
ing trenches, about seven kilometres from 


2 Vimy and out of range of Allied shellfire. 


Their defeat was complete. 


t, the seiz- 


he ing of the as was acknowledged by 

_ Canadian soldiers as something unique. 
| While many infantrymen simply col- 

' lapsed from the ordeal into a deep 

_ slumber after their reward of rum and a 
_ hot meal, others wrote in diaries and let- 
_ ters home about their impressions. 


The spoils of war were considerable— 


more than 4,000 German prisoners were 
' captured, and thousands more were 

_ killed, wounded or sent fleeing to the rear. 
_ Captured arms included 63 enemy guns, 


104 trench mortars and 124 machine guns. 
Four Victoria Crosses were awarded to 


| Canadians for uncommon valour, three of 
' them posthumously. Hundreds of other 
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many acts of bravery went unrecognized. 

The celebration was cut with grief. 

The four-day battle cost 10,602 casual- 
ties, of which 3,598 were fatal. In fact, 
the first day of battle, where most of the 
ridge was overrun, is the single bloodi- 
est day in Canadian military history. 
Yet Vimy was never depicted as a sense- 
less bloodbath. The capture of the ridge 
in the face of previous French defeats 
allowed for considerable crowing. 

While British First Army had supplied 
about half the artillery, two battalions of 
combat troops and thousands of soldiers 
to engage in logistical work, the British 
were soon erased from the Vimy story. 
Vimy was framed as a Canadian victory. 
Yet, it should be noted, it was the Canadian 
infantry and machine-gunners, supported 
by medical and engineering units, who 
did the vast bulk of the fighting and dying. 
But even Sir Julian Byng, the British gen- 
eral who commanded the Canadians, was 
forgotten in the post-Second World War 
period. It was—and remains—not uncom- 
mon to hear the erroneous assertion that 
it was Arthur Currie who commanded 
the corps at Vimy. He didn’t, but it seems 
plausible to many since Vimy was held up 
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gallantry medals were also distributed. But | as aniconic event in Canadian history. 


Vimy is remembered as more than 


_ abattle. The placing of Canada’s over- 

| seas memorial on Vimy Ridge further 

' raised the sense of Vimy’s importance. 

_ King Edward VIII's unveiling of Walter 

' Allward’s stunningly beautiful monu- 

_ ment on the ridge on July 26, 1936, 

| before more than 6,000 Canadian veter- 
_ ans propelled the idea of Vimy forward. 

_ Tt was seen as more than a battle. 


Around the 50th anniversary of the 


- battle, in the mid-1960s, a series of books 
_ was published on the battle and it became 
/ more common to hear that Vimy was 

_ the ‘birth of the nation. That Canadians 

: fought there from across the country 

- created a built-in narrative that further 

_ raised Vimy’s importance. Canadians 

' had done something great, together. 


Nations choose symbols, and Vimy is 


- animportant one for Canada. Tens of 
- thousands have returned to the site of the 

_ battlefield in formal and informal pilgrim- 

_ ages. To stand at the memorial on Canada’s 
| ridge in France, as thousands of Canadians 
_ will do this year on the 100th anniversary, 

_ is to feel the weight of history, the echoes 

_ of the clash of battle, and the faint voices 

- of those who served and sacrificed. @ 


' ’ ri Uf po 

ae way from the 

_. Vimy battlefield. 
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VIMY 


1917-2017 


Air support for the Canadian 


Corps at Vimy 


By Hugh A. Halliday 


AS the Uanadlan UOFrps | 
for the attack on Vimy Ridge, it was assisted by 
I Brigade, Royal Flying Corps. Four squadrons of 
Corps (army co-operation) aircraft mapped the 
German defences and located enemy artillery bat- 
teries; by April 9, 1917, 180 of 212 hostile batteries 
had been pinpointed and their co-ordinates plot- 
ted on maps. I Brigade also had four squadrons of 
fighters to defend the Corps aircraft and discour- 
age enemy reconnaissance of the front. It was a 
grim business, because the German Air Force 
was flying superior Albatross fight- 
ers armed with twin machine guns 
which outclassed most of their RFC 
counterparts. The Corps squadrons 
were flying two-seat BE-2 reconnais- 
sance aircraft; even the latest models 
were verging on obsolescence. 

No. 16 Squadron was specifically 
tasked to provide direct support to 
the Canadian Corps. It took part in 
the preliminary survey of enemy 
trench systems and directing artillery 
fire, but additionally the unit was to 
specialize in contact patrols once the 
attack began. Bitter experience had shown that 
once troops left their trenches and went “over the 
top,” senior commanders had little to inform them 
as to how far they had advanced. Telephone wires 
were easily cut, pigeons too slow, and reliable radio 
non-existent. So Allied planes descended through 
smoke and shellfire to monitor infantry progress 
and report opposition ahead. Communications 
between infantry and aircrews were effected 
through signal lamps, klaxons, flares and dropped 
messages. Right up to April 7, No. 16 Squadron 
was recording “Practice Contact Patrols” averaging 
90 minutes with the various Canadian brigades. 

As of the spring of 1917, No. 16 Squadron had 
about a dozen Canadian pilots and observers and 
at least one Canadian mechanic (Airman Harry 
Towson of Vancouver). Among the observers was 
Lieutenant Cecil George “Bull” Durham. Born 
in England, he had been residing in Drumheller, 
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_ Alta., when the war began and joined the 19th 

_ Alberta Dragoons, switching later to Lord 

: Strathcona’s Horse. In 1916, he was wounded, 

- awarded the Military Medal, and transferred to 

_ the Royal Flying Corps. Colleagues remembered 
| him asa “character” who rolled his own cigarettes 
: using a sack of Bull Durham tobacco (hence his 

- nickname). He also was given to reciting “The 

' Shooting of Dan McGrew.” As an observer, first 

' with No. 10 Squadron and then with No. 16, he 

: was awarded the French Croix de Guerre. 


Surprisingly, few of No. 16 Squadrons 
machines were attacked by enemy 
aircraft immediately before or during 
the Vimy action, no doubt because 
RFC scouts were keeping the 
Albatross fighters occupied: 


There were Canadian casualties in No. 16 


_ Squadron even before the battle. Lieut. Duncan 
John McRae of Prescott, Ont., an observer, was 

i killed on Feb. 1, 1917, when his BE-2E was shot 

- down. A Canadian pilot, Lieut. James William 

- Boyd of Toronto died of wounds on Feb. 5, 1917. 

| Lieut. Geoffrey Joseph Brichta of North Battleford, 
Sask., another observer, was killed on March 6, 
1917; he and his pilot were downed by Manfred von 
' Richthofen. Richard Hilton Lloyd of Wingham, 

: Ont., was wounded on March 28, 1917. On April 6, 

- reconnoitering an area saturated with artil- 

- lery shells and German machine-gun bullets, a 

_ BE-2E shot down by anti-aircraft fire took two 

' Canadians—2nd Lieut. Ubalde Hormisdas Seguin 
of Ottawa and Lieut. Osbert Richmond Knight, MC, 
- who was British-born but a CEF enlistment in 1914. 


Surprisingly, few of No. 16 Squadron’s machines 


_ were attacked by enemy aircraft immediately 


before or during the Vimy action, no doubt because 
RFC scouts were keeping the Albatross fighters 
occupied. Nevertheless, while directing a Canadian 
siege battery on April 2, Lieut. Frederic Lawrence 
Baker of Vancouver with his British observer was 
attacked by two German fighters. His front fuel 
tank was holed and he was compelled to return 
to his airfield without completing the “shoot.” 
Second Lieut. Frederick Baguley of Toronto had 
an unnerving experience on April 7 while observ- 
ing for the guns. His British pilot reported: “While 
we were looking for ground strips a Nieuport with 
peculiar circles passed a balloon and came towards us 
within 100 yards. We turned away and dived, waving 
to him. On turning back, two parachutes were seen 
to descend from the balloon and the balloon behind 
St. Eloi burst into flames. We then turned and fol- 
lowed the machine who had gained some distance. 
One drum was fired from the pilot’s mounting at 
long range. The machine dived down to about 1,500 
feet on crossing the lines in front of Roclincourt. 
Anti-aircraft shells were then seen to burst near him. 
He was last seen going east, south of Bailleul.” The 
“Nieuport” was clearly an enemy machine which 
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| neither Baguley nor his pilot had recognized. 


Reconnoitering continued to the last minute. On 


_ April 9—the first day of the attack—the redoubtable 

- “Bull” Durham, with his British pilot, Lieut. C.M. 

| Crow, were tasked for a “special mission” to examine 

_ the enemy wire. Their report was encouraging—much 
_ wire blasted away and some trenches obliterated. 


Operations on April 9 were restricted by low 


cloud, mist, rain, snow and even hail. Although 

- contact patrols were flown, they were not as 

- crucial as had been expected because Canadian 

_ Corps signallers were successful in maintaining 

: telephone and visual contacts between front and 

_ rear throughout the assault. RFC casualties were due 
- mainly to ground fire. On the 13th, the 4th Canadian 
_ Division found two wounded British officers of 

: No. 16 Squadron in a German dugout. They had 

- been shot down on the oth while on contact patrol. 


No. 16 Squadron’s aircrew were not the 


_ “knights of the air” beloved by Hollywood and 
| popular authors. They were pilots and observ- 
"ers tasked to fly mundane sorties day after day 
_ in the most unglamorous aircraft, doing their 

_ best for the “PBI” (Poor Bloody Infantry). @ 
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NURSING SISTER 
Alfreda Attrill in her 
Canadian Army 
Medical Corps 
uniform, 1916. 


Jenness 
Attrill 


N A WAR HOSPITAL. It may be 
of interest to you all if I try, however 
inadequately, to describe three 
days of our recent work here, as the 
best means of impressing a picture 
of the conditions on your minds. 
This is by no means ‘the front’ 
and compared to those of the 
English sisters and the Red Cross 
volunteers, our experiences have 
been tame, but nevertheless, last 
week echoes of the fierce fight- 
ing around Le Basse and the 
dearly bought success of Neuve 
Chapelle has connected us with 
the battle at the front very quickly, 
and human wreckage has 
been cast up to our doors. 
Iam doing night duty at present. On 
March 8th, quite a number of new patients 
had been admitted. There is also a message 
(March oth) from Boulogne, that a train- 
load of about 150 are being sent to us, of 
which 84 are bad stretcher cases. The night 
nurses hurry from room to room making 
themselves acquainted with patients they 
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Th 
Silent 


By Alfreda 


ard 


The author was a nurse in the First World War. She 
lived in Winnipeg and graduated from the Winnipeg 
General Hospital in 1909. She went overseas with the first 
contingent of the Canadian Army Medical Corps and 
served the entire war in France, Salonika and England. 
Her first posting was at the #2 Stationary Hospital, which 
was established in the Golf Hotel at Le Touquet, France, 

in 1914. This was written in March 1915. This letter ts 
provided by her great niece, Sandra Moulton. 


_ have not seen, doing PRN [pro re nata—as 
' needed] dressings and carrying out what- 
ever orders can be done ahead so as to be 

_ free later. The day staff dons rubber aprons 
- and come on duty to assist in receiving the 
: patients, ambulance beds ready, sheets on 

| radiators, record books prepared, etc. 


It is close upon midnight when the 10 


- or 12 ambulances make their first jour- 

| ney from the Etaples Train Station three 

- miles away through the woods, and the 

- unloading and passing before the admit- 

_ ting officer begins. It is a ghostly procession 
| to which we have become accustomed. 

~ Quietly, they file along the corridors—these 
' broken men from the trenches whose 

| deeds when they are properly known will 

: make the world dumb with respect, whose 

- accumulated miseries none can real- 

_ ize. Khaki caked with clay, ragged, dirty, 

: worn out and silent, they stumble into 

- the warmth of the wards. In the droop of 

' the body, the dull retrospective eyes and 

_ restrained speech, one catches glimpses 

of the weeks of horror that followed Mons, 

| the countless nights of slow agony. 


Health Sciences Centre Winnipeg/999.18.8 


A long line of stretchers fills the hallways 
but it is the exception to hear a groan or 
complaint, though this is the convoy with 
the worst wounds we have yet received. 
Bodies are literally shattered and the jour- 
ney must have been a terrible one. At each 
station, we are told, some dead have been 
removed. Cases of gangrene have already 
developed and in 36 hours are very far 
advanced. These are the cases especially 
allotted to me. We also hear that every 
one of the 5,000 beds in Boulogne has its 
occupant and that 1,000 wounded have 
been passed on to Rouen and Havre. 

“How many hours before you were 
picked up?” I ask one soldier. 

“Twenty-six, Sister, but I dug my head 
into a refuge, for it was raining lead like hail 
and I was hit only once again, thank God.” 

“When were you found?” 

“After laying all day. I was hit shortly 
after relieving in the trench, yesterday 
morning. Shall I get better?” 

The doctor says it is gangrene. 

About 3 a.m. one has time to walk from 
bed to bed and inspect the 45 or so new 
patients. Here is a child of 17 (officially 
20) moaning softly, with a shattered arm, 
blue eyes and pink cheeks, looking almost 
infantile. There is an old soldier swathed 
in bandages, a cigarette alight, declaring 
cheerfully, “It’s a bit sore but it will be right 
soon sure.” Further on, a round faced, dark 
curly-haired boy of 22 with a shattered 
arm, and a painful right stump (a badly 
shattered and gangrenous leg having been 
amputated) lies in restless slumber experi- 
encing in dreams the horrors over again. 

There is one from our own Canada; a 
homestead near a Saskatchewan town 
is his home. Many hours he lay on the 
field, numerous wounds of the thigh, 
now suffering of malignant edema (gas 
gangrene). The surgeon nods. The sisters 
prepare for an immediate operation. We 
know not what morning will bring. 

As arule, these sufferers are silent, 
but here and there writhing forms and 
smothered groans tell of agony we [are] 
helpless to relieve. Some have limbs 
reduced to pulp, others have lost an eye, 
and a few unconscious cases claim close 
attention. Lifting a sheet perhaps one dis- 
covers a hemorrhage or a gaping cavity 
where shrapnel has torn away a joint. 

As one passes along, a voice says, “It’s 
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als are finally settled 

- alist of 25 names is 

i sent up to the ward of 

_ those to be transferred 

_ to another hospital far- 

_ ther south. This is owing 

: to the policy of constant 

- evacuation to keep vacant 
_ beds close to the front. This 
_ necessitates re-dressing 

| those wounds, which may 

- not receive attention for the 
- next 12 hours. Practically 

_ every article of clothing has 
| to be pulled on the helpless 
_ patients. Sometimes there 

_ are more than 20 dressings 
| to be done and - 
' only an hour to do 
- them. The trans- 
| fer of patients is 
' even worse than 
_ admitting them. 


_ glad to send men 
_ to England, par- 
' ticularly when 

_ their wounds 

_ require the long 

| furlough they 

_ so thoroughly 

i deserve—willing, 
_ as they are, to go back to the frightful- 
_ ness of the trenches if their king needs them. 
_ The prospect of even a week in Blighty will 

_ bring a smile to the most pain-drawn face. 


_ enlisted as a private in the army, mis- 


_ Agincourt is only a few miles away from 
_ us. There was never a time when people 
_ sacrificed more for their country. 


- awful quiet here, Sister, but I seem to hear 
_ the guns yet. There were 500 of them 

| speaking at once on Tuesday morning 

_ and it was hell.” Now and then, a sudden 

_ ery and convulsive awakening indicate 

_ the exhausted nerves of a dreamer. He 

| thought he was advancing through mud 

- and thorn bushes towards the enemy 

_ trench, wrestling with some man who 

: may kill him. He awakens panting and 

_ perspiring and sitting up staring. 


When the new arriv- 


We are always 


ON DUTY 

Alfreda Attrill tends 
a patient (Top). Attrill 
(second from left) 


In one room is a young fellow who 


- named Ritchimis. Quiet and reserved, he and three other 

_ studies Henry V’s address to his soldiers nursing sisters 

: while his wounded hand is being treated. during the First 
World War. 
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WOMEN IN CANADIAN 
MILITARY AVIATION 


By Danielle Metcalfe-Chenail 


They were part of a five-year trial pro- 
gram called SWINTER (Service Women 


' in Non-Traditional Roles) launched in 
- 1979 to gather information and assess 
~ the effectiveness of mixed gender opera- 
- tional units. The trial, Brasseur noted 


_ wryly, “was not whether women could fly 
but whether the men could accept us.” 


The air force—and the rest of society— 


_ should have had no doubt that women 

- could equal their male counterparts as 

| aircrew, ground support and “total war” 

- aviation workers. After all, they had been 


Whiplash is how they described it. 
In 1980, when captains Nora Bottomley, 
Deanna (Dee) Brasseur and Leah 
Mosher walked anywhere in their 
Canadian air force blue flight suits, 
heads snapped around. The three 
women were the first in the country to 
receive their wings for active duty, and 
they knew they were under the micro- 
scope from their fellow pilots, superiors, 
the media and Canadian society. As 
Major Brasseur said later of that time, 
“Tf one of us burped, Ottawa knew.” 


| licensed as civil pilots in Canada since 

- 1928 and worked as nurses on the front 

| lines since the days of the Northwest 

~ Rebellion in 1885. But little had changed 
_ since Alan Sullivan published Aviation 

_ in Canada, 1917-1918, just after the Great 
_ War. The perceived challenges were an 

| exact echo from then: women would be 

- too expensive to uniform and accom- 

- modate, too much trouble to integrate. 

_ History had proven, however, that when 

_ given the opportunity, women were 

| exactly as good and as bad as men. 


Pioneer 
Helen Harrison (right) was chief flying instructor 
at the Sheffield Flying Club in England, 1939. 


In the end, 28 members 
of the RCAF WD perished 
serving their country, 
and at least 35 WERE 
DECORATED FOR 
THEIR SERVICES. 
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Few Canadians of either gender were pilots 
when war broke out in 1914. Canada’s first 
powered flight, after all, had just occurred 
over the ice of Baddeck Bay in Nova Scotia 
five years earlier. So it is not surprising that 
women’s first contact with military aviation 
was at the munitions factories of Central 
Canada. About 2,000 of these young, single, 
mostly working-class women were happy to 
find any work during the economic recession 
that lasted until 1916—even if the working 
conditions could be harsh and the hours long. 

During the last half of the war, women 
finally had a chance to work for the Royal 
Air Force (RAF), which operated a train- 
ing program in Canada. When there was a 
shortage of male labour, the RAF recruited 
1,200 “patriotic women” as civilian work- 
ers, mostly in clerical positions, but also as 
transport drivers and mechanics. Sullivan 
wrote in 1919 that women “might have been 
seen in any of the shops or camps, dressed 
in dusters, caps and overalls, taking down 
engines, grinding valves, stripping aeroplanes 
and doing all forms of manual labour.” 

The seed was also planted in May 1918 
for a Canadian-based Women’s RAF along 
the lines of the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
(WAAF) in Britain, but when estimates had 
women’s barracks costing twice that of men’s 
because they would have to construct separate 
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facilities for eating, sleeping and 
“ablutions,” they dropped the 
idea. The Canadian public did 

not seem to catch wind of this 
cancelled scheme, but when the 
world was at war again in 1939, 
many more women were listening 
for the call. By then, Canadians 


: had been exposed to the barnstormers and 

i legendary bush pilots, and more women 

i were joining flying clubs to get their pilot 

i licences—even though they knew few oppor- 
: tunities existed to use them professionally. 


But these women were disappointed in 


their military flying aspirations. As they 
: watched Britain set up its auxiliary services, 
i they hoped Canada would follow suit. 


i The Royal Canadian Air Force (RCAF) 

' finally created the Canadian Women’s 

: Auxiliary Air Force in 1941, and soon renamed 
: itthe RCAF Women’s Division (WD). There 

i wasa growing staffing shortage and the British 
: Air Ministry decided to employ WAAF mem- 

i bers at RAF schools in Canada. Again, these 

: women were envisioned as clerical workers, 

: but this time they would be enrolled. Military 

: members, they argued, could be easily posted 

i where needed and would demonstrate higher 

i standards as per the “military point of view.” 


The RCAF WD launched its “We Serve That 


i Men May Fly” recruiting campaign, aimed 

i squarely at white, middle-class women (and 

i for the most part, anglophones). Women 

: joined up, like men, out of patriotism, a sense 
of family tradition, a desire to travel, or to 

i make their way in the world. In all, 17,038 

: women joined—eight per cent of the RCAF 

i strength. Initially they were streamed into 
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nine traditional “female trades”: administra- 
tive, clerks, general and stenographic, cooks, 
transport drivers, equipment assistants, 
fabric workers, hospital assistants, tele- 
phone operators, standard duties (i.e. “Joe 
jobs”). Within a year, women could work as 
lab assistants, parachute riggers and pack- 
ers, and band musicians, and eventually 65 
out of 102 trades were open to women. 
They were even up in Whitehorse, along 
the Northwest Staging Route that brought 
thousands of planes from Montana to Alaska 
via Canadian airfields. In Edmonton, 
where the joint U.S.—Canadian Northwest 
Command was located, women were work- 
ing in the control tower when, in 1943, there 
were 874 landings and takeoffs in a single 
24-hour period. Margaret Littlewood, the 
first female to instruct on a Link trainer (flight 
simulator) in Canada, was working at No. 2 Air 
Observer School (AOS), saving lives by letting 
green pilots make their mistakes in simula- 
tion instead of in expensive aircraft over the 
prairies. No. 2 AOS was part of the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan (BCATP), 
that trained 130,000 aircrew from Britain, 
New Zealand, Australia and Canada, but no 
women were allowed, despite the need for 
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: qualified instructors and pilots. The nine other 
- AOSs in Canada refused Littlewood’s applica- 

_ tion, but Wilfrid “Wop” May, the famous bush 

_ pilot turned base manager, took her on. “He 

_ was not aman to dilly-dally with problems,” 


said Littlewood. “He thought I was quali- 


| fied and he didn’t care that I was a woman.” 


One of the fighter planes BCATP gradu- 


' ates could go on to fly in the European 

: theatre was the British-designed Hawker 

_ Hurricane. It was Elsie MacGill, the first 

_ female aeronautical engineer in the world, 

_ who led the engineering and production of 

i the single-engine fighter at Canadian Car 

- and Foundry Limited in Fort William, Ont. 

' (now Thunder Bay). The polio survivor began 
_ with a skeleton crew of 120, but within a 

_ year had 4,500 workers producing three 

: aircraft a day for service overseas. MacGill 

' also winterized the Hurricane for Canadian 

- conditions and completed production-line 

_ design work for the 835 Curtiss Helldivers the 
_ firm built under contract to the U.S. Navy. 


Less well-known pioneers in this area 


_ include Flight Lieutenant Margaret Parkin 
_ who joined the RCAF WD in 1942 after 

| being the first woman to graduate from 

- a Canadian university wearing an RCAF 

| uniform. Her expertise was in armament 

_ research and airworthiness engineering 

: and she went on to help design the Cold 
Lake Air Weapons Range and facilities. 


Despite all these accomplishments and 


| aptitudes, aircrew was completely closed 
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War effort 

A young welder 
works at the 
Bren gun plant 
in Toronto, 1942. 
Posters recruited 
women to the 
RCAF WD. 


L 

Engineer 

Elsie MacGill 
oversaw the 
production 

of aircraft in 

Fort William, Ont. 


Elsie MacGill, 
THE FIRST FEMALE 
AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEER IN 
THE WORLD 
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to women. The closest most could get, at 
least until fuel rationing came into effect, 
was to become instructors at flying clubs 
giving elementary flying training to men. 
Then, once the WD opened up new trades, 
women like Molly Beall, who had an illustri- 
ous postwar aviation career, could get a bit 
of flight time by signing up for photogra- 
phy duties. This work sometimes included 
going up on simulated bombing exercises to 
document the results, and, unfortunately, 
several died on these missions and training 
runs. In the end, 28 members of the RCAF 
WD perished serving their country, and at 
least 35 were decorated for their services. 
Many women were willing to assume the 
risks of wartime service, but the RCAF WD, 
despite whispers of a special women’s pilot 
group in the winter of 1943-44, continued 
to block aircrew roles. This was particularly 
frustrating to dedicated pilots such as Helen 


Harrison. “When I applied to the RCAF, I was 


rejected because I wore a skirt,” she said. “I 
was furious. I just couldn't believe it. I had 
2,600 hours, an instructor's rating, multi- 
engine and instrument endorsements, a 
seaplane rating, and the experience of flying 
civil and military aircraft in three countries. 
Instead they took men with 150 hours.” 
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Harrison learned of opportunities outside 
of Canada to fly for the Allied war effort. She 
and a handful of other Canadian women trav- 
elled to Britain to be part of the Air Transport 
Auxiliary (ATA), a uniformed civilian group 
that ferried operational aircraft between 
bases and factories during the war. The ATA 
was nicknamed “Anything to Anywhere,” 
and pilots ferried every type of aircraft the 
“flyboys” flew, from Tiger Moths to Spitfires 
to huge Halifax bombers—with no radios or 
armaments to defend themselves should they 
come face-to-face with the Luftwaffe. In the 
end, its 1,318 pilots ferried 309,011 planes 
over 414,984 hours, but always over the 
British Isles and Europe. The only instance 
of a Canadian woman performing a cross- 
Atlantic ferry flight was when Harrison 
co-piloted a North American B-25 Mitchell 
bomber from Montreal to Scotland in 1943. 

There was also at least one Canadian 
woman who took advantage of her dual 
citizenship to fly for the Women’s Airforce 
Service Pilots (WASP) in the U.S. Virginia 
Lee Warren of Winnipeg, along with the 


i other 1,073 American WASP ferried planes, 
_ towed targets for gunnery practice and 
flew simulated strafing missions, smoke- 

_ laying exercises and experimental flights. 


_ There was ‘0 little publicity about these 
_ organizations in Canada that most women 
: did not know they were options. The next 

_ best thing was to find their way overseas. 
For some, this meant being stationed at 

_ the old U.S. Air Force base at Gander to 

/ workin radio communication, Morse code 
- and semaphore. Newfoundland, did not 

_ become a Canadian province until 1949. 


Others, like Nellie Ross, began in the RCAF 


_ WD byinstalling radar and sonar equip- 

| mentin aircraft at Eastern Air Command 
_ in Halifax, then ended up as a signals offi- 
cer at British RCAF bases. In all, about 

! 1,500 RCAF WDs served abroad, mostly 

- at RCAF Headquarters in London or the 

_ No. 6 Group Headquarters in Yorkshire. 


After Ross was demobilized—along with 


- most other RCAF WDs—she found herself 
at loose ends, and a little depressed. She 

_ worked part-time with air force reserves from 
1946 to 1951, which, she said, “was interest- 

- ing work and kept me in the spin of things, 

' as wellas making the letdown easier.” She 

_ re-entered the forces in 1951 when the RCAF 
| was again authorized to seek out female 


enrolment, and went to Trenton as a housing 
officer. She was then posted to England in 
1953 for a two-year tour of duty with NATO. 
Ross was part of a temporary expansion 
of women in the air force in the early 1950s 
around postwar NATO work and the Korean 
War. Still, only single women were allowed to 
enlist and they were limited to a three-year 
initial term (versus five years for men); at least 
they now received the same basic pay as men. 
Nearly 2,600 women enlisted in the RCAF 
WD alongside Ross in 1951, and by July 1953 


when she was in England, it hit a high of 3,133. 


When I applied to the 
RCAF, I E. 


RT. I was furious. 


By 1954, the number of RCAF WDs had 
plummeted to 1,000. Air force leadership 
kept lowering caps for female personnel, 
citing shorter average lengths of service 
and lower commitment levels. This may 
have been factually true—women did have a 
higher attrition rate—but they were caught 
in a no-win situation. Canadians were social- 
ized with double standards around sexual 
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_ mores, and told that women’s top priori- 
i ties should be marriage and children. 


If, in 1941, the RCAF had been ahead of 


| the curve socially, gently nudging Canada 

to accept women in uniform, by 1964 it was 

- woefully behind. In that year, the RCAF 

_ WD had only 566 officers and airwomen 

_ serving, and the chief of Air Staff decided 

i to phase out female personnel completely. 

- Luckily, the minister of national defence 

_ stepped in and asked the Department of 

: Labour to investigate. That study showed 

- women’s participation in the labour market 

' was occurring at a faster rate than men’s. If 

' the armed forces banned women it would be 
' completely out of step with general trends. 

_ The RCAF WD continued to allow single 

- women to serve and put a positive spin on 

_ them: their apparent attrition rates and inter- 
_ changeability allowed for “force flexibility.” 


The air force leadership was still not 


- enthusiastic about women, and in 1965 

_ their numbers were frozen at 1,500, or 

i 1.8 per cent of the total force. They were also 

- restricted to support roles and not allowed to 
_ serve at isolated posts like the Cold War-era 

: Distant Early Warning (DEW) Line sites. 

_ The future of women in the Canadian Forces 
- (as it was called under unification in 1968) 

- was uncertain until 1971, when the Royal 

: Commission on the Status of Women released 
its report. The commission, which included 
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The King's 
approval 
George VI 
inspects RCAF 
WD members, 
Yorkshire, 
England, 1944. 


Communications 
A member of 

the RCAF WD 
operates a radio. 


aeronautical engineer Elsie MacGill, issued 
six recommendations aimed squarely at the 
Forces: standardize enlistment criteria and 
pension benefits; allow married women 
to enlist; open the three military colleges to 
women as well as all trades and classifica- 
tions. It also said that pregnancy should 
not automatically lead to discharge from 
the service. Happily, by this time, repro- 
ductive technologies like the pill had been 
legalized, so fewer airwomen and officers 
became “Pregnant Without Permission.” 
The doors, however, were not quite 
thrown open. Women could still not be used 
in combat roles, on sea duty (such as sea- 
going helicopters), or in remote locations. 
Still, there was a good-sized wedge in the 
door that Wendy Clay of Fort St. John, B.C., 
helped pry open when she became the first 
woman to earn her military wings in 1974. 
Clay had already collected a string of firsts 
since earning her medical degree in 1967 
through the Medical Officer Training Plan. 
In 1969, she fell in love with flying during her 
flight surgeon’s course and worked steadily 
to achieve her private, commercial and then 
wings standard at CFB Moose Jaw. The 
aviation medicine specialist was never opera- 
tional, but was completely proficient on jets. 


Then, in 1978, the Canadian Human Rights | 
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Act became law and the Forces leadership 
foresaw a coming shortage of qualified male 
recruits. The next January, it announced 
SWINTER and would-be military pilots 
such as Dee Brasseur and her cohort pre- 
sented themselves for the trial program. 
There were only 207 applicants during the 
program’s six years, far fewer than hoped for, 
and as Shirley Render notes in her book, No 
Place for a Lady, some of the women cited 
lack of publicity and misinformed recruit- 
ers. “One woman said she applied four 
different times before she was allowed to 
sign up for pilot training,” Render writes. 


SWINTER was meantto research how 
women fared in near-combat roles, which 
was ironic, since female nurses had been 

on the battle lines for over a century and 
women were serving with NATO in Europe 
and with the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Middle East. But Maj. Brasseur 
and her cohort were willing to put up with 
the misperceptions and challenges because, 
as she said, “Flying presented the ultimate 
physical and mental challenge, definitely 

the job for me.” Her persistence paid off: in 
1988 she and Jane Foster became the world’s 
first female fighter pilots and Brasseur flew 
CF-18s the next year with the NATO-dedicated 


Tactical Fighter Squadron. “My job was to 
intercept invading nuclear bombers and 
engage their fighter escorts in individual 
dogfights or to rush to Europe, bombing 
and strafing Warsaw Pact ground forces.” 
During the 1980s, Brasseur was also invited 
to join the Charter Task Force that studied 
the feasibility of women as fighter pilots, and 
was one of the first female jet pilot instruc- 
tors. At first, she recalled, there was quite a 
bit of resistance to her. Then, she noted, “as 
the program progressed some of the younger 
guys assumed that there had always been 
women and it was not such a problem.” 
Throughout the 1980s and ’90s, women 
aviators were sent to hot spots around the 
world: the Sinai Desert, Libya, Kuwait and 
Bahrain, to name a few. They were also sent 
to very cold spots, flying and navigating 
C-130 Hercules aircraft as part of Operation 
Boxtop to Alert station in the High Arctic. 
The air force finally removed all restric- 
tions in 1989 as the Berlin Wall crumbled. 
It had taken many years, many determined 
women, and the Canadian Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms, to finally remove official 
gender discrimination in the air force. Still, 
women continued coming up against a 
“Plexiglas ceiling” in their careers. Female 
military members reported harassment at a 
much higher level than men, and noted the 
Canadian Forces failed to co-locate mar- 
ried couples. Because of historic policies that 
blocked women’s opportunities for informal 
learning and skill development (not having 
access to mixed-gender ships in naval avia- 
tion, for example), this meant a wife’s career 
generally took a back seat to her husband’s. 
Another big hurdle for women in the air 
force were regulations that put them on medi- 
cal leave and grounded them instantly if they 
became pregnant. This, of course, affected 
their benefits, job security and seniority 
unfairly. In the 1980s, two Canadian Forces 
pilots (and two airline pilots) became pregnant 
at the same time and were able to challenge 
these regulations successfully. This change 
recognized that pregnancy and parenthood 
were normal parts of a military (or civilian) 
career, and that both men and women should 
have access to parental leave. By the 1990s, 
Capt. Micky Colton noted, “there were no 


and your medical officer feel the time is right.” 


Shifts in a country’s or organization’s cul- 
ture take time and strong leadership, and it 
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. has been the same for the air force. In order 
 tomake an equitable work environment and 
i attract more female members, the RCAF has 
' changed harassment policies, brought in man- 
_ datory training programs and even tweaked 

: uniforms, equipment and gear to make them 

- more suited to women. It also signed on to UN 
| Security Council Resolution 1325—Landmark 
Resolution on Women, Peace and Security, 

_ and developed a national action plan around 

i itin 2010. In 2015, the Canadian military 

- launched Operation Honour to eliminate 

- harmful and inappropriate sexual behaviour. 


| The goal of the Canadian Forces’ military 

' aviation units and female pioneers has been 

_ the same: to increase the numbers of women in 
_ the Forces until they are no longer seen as spe- 
: cial. When Brigadier-General Lise Bourgon, 

- who became the first female wing commander 
| of 12 Wing in Shearwater, N.S., noted that 

_ “female aircrew and maintainers were a 

- common sight” there, it was a victory for all. 


Lieutenant-General Michael Hood, the com- 


' mander of the RCAF, recently said his “most 

_ important job is building the air force of 2030.” 
_ That air force, ifit wants to serve Canada and 

_ reflect its diversity, has a way to go. Right now 


66 Flying presented 
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Ready for action 
Capt. Jane Foster 
(left) and Capt. 
Dee Brasseur 
stand atop a CF-18 
Hornet fighter jet, 
June 1989. 


the ultimate physical 
and mental challenge, 


DEFINITELY THE 
JOB FOR ME. 99 


/ women make up 18 per cent of the total, and 

: only three per cent of pilots. Looking upstream, 
_ there is cause for hope: air cadet squadrons 

_ like 699 in Edmonton are almost at parity (and 
_ include many people of colour, another area of 

: development), and the Royal Military College 

_ hasissued a directive that in 2017 a minimum 

| of 25 per cent of first-year cadets should be 

_ women. Hopefully, young girls will see retired 

: lieutenant-colonel Maryse Carmichael, hon- 

- ourary president of the Air Cadet League of 

- Canada—the first female Snowbird pilot and 

- team leader—and see themselves at the con- 

' trols. Hopefully, as they hear about women 
restrictions. You officially stop flying when you 


involved in aerial campaigns over Afghanistan 


: and, more recently, Bourgon’s command 
_ of Joint Task Force Iraq against ISIS, wr 
: will see themselves in leadership roles. 


~q 
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Their feats were daring; if caught, 
their executions gruesome. The secret 
nature of their work kept their deeds 
veiled for years, and seven decades 
later, few of us can name even one 

of the covert combatants who risked 
torture and death behind enemy lines. 


ontrealer Gustave Biéler spent 
the Christmas of 1943 in France. It 
was likely to be his last. The Nazis 
had launched a manhunt for him 
and his comrades in the French 
Resistance. The spy, known only by his code 
name Guy, wrote a few lines on the back 
of a photograph and handed it to his host, 
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Camille Boury. “If misfortune overtakes me 
some day, write to this address.” His pre-war 
employer could contact Biéler’s wife, whose 
name was also kept secret, to prevent repri- 
sals against family. “Tell her how I spent 
Christmas...tell her how I thought of them.” 
Three weeks later, the Nazis did catch 
him. They tortured him for information, 
and when he gave none, tortured him some 
more. For months. They beat him, broke a 
kneecap, nearly drowned him. Sent him to 
Flossenbiirg concentration camp in Germany 
where he was kept in solitary confinement in 
the dark, starved and beaten some more. He 
never gave them so much as his own name. 
On Sept. 9, 1944, D-Day past, Paris 
and Rome liberated, the Allies beginning 
their long slog from the Netherlands to 


Berlin, the man known only as Guy the 
Canadian limped to his death, accom- 
panied by a German honour guard. 

He was killed by firing squad, this 
quick death a measure of respect. Fellow 
Canadian spies captured before they even 
had a chance to go to work were sadisti- 
cally murdered, a horror ordered from 
on high. Heinrich Himmler, leader of the 
dreaded SS (Schutzstaffel), which ran Nazi 
concentration and extermination camps, 
said all spies should be killed “but not 
before torture, indignity and interroga- 
tion had drained from them the last shred 
and scintilla of evidence which should 
lead to the arrest of others. Then, and only 
then, should the blessed release of death 
be granted them.” The means used were 
more often murder than execution. 

Despite constant danger, with torture 
and death distinct possibilities, Biéler was 
among some 200 Canadians who volun- 
teered to become undercover operatives 
working behind enemy lines in Europe 
and Asia in the Second World War. 

“You cannot permit what these Germans 
are doing to spread,” Biéler told a friend. 

“He had a deep sense of duty,” said his 
daughter Jacqueline Biéler of Ottawa, 
who has spent much of her adult life 
collecting documents about her father, 
who left when she was so young that 
she has no clear memory of him. 

Biéler, a translator for an insurance com- 
pany in Montreal, was born in France and 


raised in Switzerland. He became a teenager 


during the First World War, was familiar 
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with its dreadful toll in France: 1.4 million 
dead and six million casualties overall, 
ghost villages obliterated by shellfire. 

Biéler emigrated to Canada in 1924, 
became a citizen a decade later, married 
and had two children. But with a brother in 
Paris and a sister in London, he had more 
than passing interest—and alarm—at the 
rise of Adolf Hitler’s Nazi Party in Germany. 
When war was declared, he started officer 
training school, and went to England with 
the Régiment de Maisonneuve in 1940, even- 
tually becoming their intelligence officer. 

By the summer of 1940, times were des- 
perate for Britain. There was a serious threat 
of invasion. The Nazi juggernaut had rolled 
over France as it had over Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Poland. Supply ships were 
under relentless attack and food rationing 
had begun. 

While the British battled the enemy by air 
and sea and prepared with the Allies for an 
eventual invasion to liberate Europe, what 
could be done on the ground? They looked 
to asecret army—citizens in occupied coun- 
tries. “We have got to organize movements 
in enemy-occupied territory comparable to 
the Sinn Fein movement in Ireland, to the 
Chinese guerillas now operating against 
Japan...to the organizations which the 
Nazis themselves have developed,” wrote 
Hugh Dalton, the British minister for eco- 
nomic warfare. Patriots and rebels could 
disrupt supply lines and communications, 
tie up enemy manpower by the need for 
security, policing, manhunts and guarding 
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Members of the 
French Maquis, 
rural resistance 
fighters, confer 
in La Trésorerie. 


oO 


Gustave Biéler 
was posthumously 
awarded the 
Distinguished 
Service Order and 
Most Excellent 
Order of the British 
Empire for his work 
behind the lines 

in France. 


BIELER WAS, 


UHART RAND 


SAI 


prisoners. They could report on enemy move- 
ment, help military personnel and civilians 
stranded behind enemy lines to escape, and 
take up arms when liberating armies arrived. 
The British set up two secret organizations 

to organize, train and supply them—the 
Special Operations Executive (SOE) and MI9 


(Directorate of Military Intelligence, Section 9). : 
: unteer to serve in the field. That year Raymond 
: LaBrosse of the Royal Canadian Corps of 

i Signals became MIo’s first Canadian recruit. 


The SOE established networks in occu- 
pied countries to conduct sabotage and 
gather intelligence. One report estimated 
“tens and even hundreds of thousands” in 
France were willing to fight against oppres- 
sion, and three resistance groups had 
already formed. British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill briefly summed up 
SOE’s mission: “Set Europe ablaze.” 

Few people had the right stuff to be agents 
for either organization. Their safety depended 
on blending in with the local population, so 
each agent needed to be familiar with an occu- 
pied country and fluent in its language. But 


skills to set up and run networks and the dis- 
cretion to keep them secret. They had to have 
stamina, courage and the ability 
to think on their feet and on the 
run. They needed the resolve to 
carry on under constant threat 
of capture, torture and death. 
SOE had four sections that 


tives sent to France between 
1941 and 1944. The independent 


in nearly 500 agents and was 


wireless operators. And there 
were also shortages of agents 
able to speak the languages of 


grant population and French 


and characteristics, and the best were sent for 
rigorous training in facilities across Britain. 
Several dozen were screened, selected and 
given initial training at Camp X, the secret 
spy school in Ontario run by Sir William 
Stephenson, code-named Intrepid. “We 
were trained to live by our wits, in any cir- 
cumstance,” said Joe Gelleny, a Hungarian 
Canadian SOE recruited out of the Canadian 
Army. They learned to load, fire, dismantle 
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i and reassemble guns, how to handle explo- 
: sives. “We learned how to kill a persona 
: dozen ways, including how to do it without 
: your victim being able to make a sound.” 


Biéler, who spoke French with a European 


' accent and was already familiar with intelli- 
: gence work, was a prize catch. He was recruited 


in England in 1942, the first Canadian SOE vol- 


Training for those with assignments in 


i Europe began with commando school in 

: remote Arisaig, Scotland, soon referred to as 
: “the Looney Bin” for the bizarre psychologi- 
: cal testing, said Guy d’Artois, of Richmond, 

: Que., a commando with the Canadian- 

i American First Special Service Force, 

i sometimes called the Devil’s Brigade, before 
i he was recruited by SOE. At Arisaig and 

: Other “schools” recruits learned commando 

! tactics, weaponry, silent killing, evasion 

i techniques. At “cookery school” they learned 
they also needed tough minds, hard bodies, the | 


how to handle, make and set explosives. 
Gelleny’s skills were put to the test in 


i Hungary, where he was captured and tortured, 
i freed by Hungarians, recaptured by the 

: Germans, escaped again, and captured by 

: the Russians at the end of the war. Persuading 

: his captors he was British, he was allowed 

: to rejoin the Allies, 230 kilometres away. 

: Buthe had to walk. 

accounted for some 1,800 opera- | 
aircraft, use Morse code, organize a saboteur 
: group, and communicate with handlers in 
French Section—Section F—sent } 


SOE agents learned how to parachute from 


Britain. They were given code names, cover 


: stories, false identity papers, and taught how to 
always short of French-speaking 
i a French Canadian accent might not give them 
i away, but using Canadian expressions would). 
: They were also advised to keep silent for 

Eastern Europe. Canada’s immi- : 
: of their networks time to escape. MI9 agents 
Canadians provided a ready pool of candidates : 
for the two covert operations. Civilian and mil- | 
itary candidates were sifted for applicable skills | 


avoid detection (including language training: 


48 hours after capture to give other members 


were outfitted with clandestine equipment 

such as fountain pens that fired tear gas, 

buttons concealing compasses and silk maps. 
Biéler was adept at it all. One commanding 


i officer wrote he was “the best student we've 

: had...conscientious, keen, intelligent, a sound 

i judge of character; good-natured, absolutely 

i reliable, outstandingly thorough, a born orga- 

i nizer.” Agent Gabriel Chartrand, a friend Biéler 
: had recruited for SOE, was told “if youre half 

i as good as Guy, you'll be magnificent.” And 

: Chartrand needed to be; his networks were 

: betrayed several times, forcing him to switch 


identities. Once, after delivering 
an American pilot to an escape 
network, Chartrand was arrested, 
threw his bicycle at his captor and 
dodged a hail of bullets, escap- 
ing from two Gestapo agents. 

Biéler was, Chartrand said, 
“the great Canadian war hero.” 

Biéler was in pain from the 
moment he parachuted into France 
Nov. 18, 1942, when he seriously 
injured his back on landing. SOE 
offered to transport him back to 
Britain, but Biéler insisted on stay- 
ing. He spent six weeks in hospital 
under a false identity, then began 
organizing his network, code- 
named Musician, while recuperating at 
the home of Eugéne Cordelette, leader of a 
French resistance unit. Musician was one of 
the most successful SOE networks. Centred 
in Saint-Quentin, 130 kilometres northeast 
of Paris, Musician teams disrupted the 
transportation hub where war matériel was 
shipped from French industrial centres to 


supply the German army, navy and air force. 


Musician teams derailed a score of 
trains. “We called it the big smash-up,” 
resistance member Raymond Bezin said 
in a 2005 documentary. “We would unbolt 
and remove the tracks so the trains would 
derail and fall over.” They wrecked an 
engine repair shop and a dozen locomotives, 
and damaged another score with abrasive 
lubricant. They cut the main rail line from 
Saint-Quentin to Lille every other week 
and the Paris-Cologne line a dozen times. 

Held in high esteem by his trainers 
and handlers, le Commandant Guy was 
also loved by the French, as his daughter 
Jacqueline discovered on trips to France 
decades later. Streets were named after 
him, and people fondly remembered him. 
“My father had a very easy personality,” 
she said. “He was very friendly, easy- 
going, jokey. He made friends easily.” 

He is especially remembered for the care 
he took to ensure the safety of innocent 
people. He once refused an assignment to 
target a munitions train on a siding next to 
some houses, said Cordelette, because too 
many civilians could be killed or injured. 

After air force bombing of a train engine 
factory in Denain, where about 30 civilians 
had been killed, Biéler pleaded with London 
to let his teams handle such demolition in 
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: future, for they could be more precise in 

_ destroying targets. He demonstrated this 
_ after bombers failed to damage canals 
| down which supplies, including parts for 

_ U-boats, were transported. Biéler and two 

| members of the resistance hid themselves 

_ inapuntand drifted undetected down a 

: canal to place bombs below the waterline 

' ona lock gate. They later took out 40 barges 
_ loaded with parts for U-boats. It took the 

_ Germans weeks to reopen the canal. 


“He visited many families,” said his 


_ daughter. “And he would always tell them 
. tolock the door. Ifthe Gestapo came, 

' he would find another way out, so he 

- would not be found in their company.” 


The penalty for aiding the Allies was dire, 


_ not just for members of the resistance, but 

| their families and communities. SOE refused 
- tolet d’Artois and fellow agent and future 

_ wife Sonia Butt work together, because they 
_ knew the Gestapo forced unco-operative 

: captured resistance members to watch 

- as family members were tortured. Whole 

- communities could be punished, too. On 
June 10, 1944, in retaliation for activities 

| by aresistance cell in a neighbouring vil- 
lage, 190 men of Oradour-sur-Glane were 

_ rounded up in barns by the SS, shot in the 

_ legs, their bodies doused with gasoline, 

' and set afire. The village’s 247 women and 

' 205 children were herded into the church, 

_ which was torched. Those who tried to 

_ escape were machine-gunned. The village 

| was then set on fire. (The ruins have been 

_ preserved as a memorial to the massacre). 


“Every minute when youre a secret agent 


| is dangerous,” surviving spy Allyre Sirois 
: said in the 2005 documentary. Everyone 


Canadian officers 
who served as Special 
Operations Executive 
agents arrive home 
after the war: (front, 
from left) Lieut. 

J.E. Fournier, Lieut. 
P.E. Thibeault, Capt. 
HA. Benoit; (rear) 
Major P.E. Labelle, 
Capt. LJ. Taschereau, 
Capt. Guy Artois, Capt. 
J.P. Archambeault. 
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recruited for undercover work behind enemy 
lines was told capture would mean torture and 
certain death. “They warned me it could be 
dangerous. I was prepared to take that chance. 
I was determined to get rid of the Nazis.” 
Despite every precaution to keep identities 
safe, Biéler knew there were collaborators, 
double-agents and plenty of scared people 
willing to turn in his team in order to save 
themselves. His luck ran out Jan 15, 1944. 
Biéler and his radio operator were arrested 
at a café in Saint-Quentin, followed by nearly 
50 of Musician’s members. But the careful 
Biéler had taken precautions when setting up 
the network. The identities 
of members of Musician’s 25 
teams were unknown even to 
each other, so some of those 
teams remained undetected 
and were active right up to 
D-Day, when they took part in 
the fight for liberation, using 
arms delivered by parachute 
drops Biéler had organized. 
Among those rounded up 
was Cordelette, Biéler’s host 
while recuperating from his 
back injury, who saw Biéler in 


om 
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their arrest. “He was chained 
hand and foot. His face was 
horribly swollen, but I could 
read in his eyes this order: 
‘Whatever happens, don’t 
talk!’ In spite of all torments, 
he showed no weakness.” 
Consequences were dire 
when a network was blown. 
In 1943, Frank Pickersgill, 
of Winnipeg, and his radio operator John 
Macalister, a Rhodes Scholar from Guelph, 
Ont., were parachuted into France to join 
a network which had been penetrated by 
a double agent. Within a week they were 
arrested by the Gestapo. Messages they were 
carrying to SOE agents were discovered, 
along with Macalister’s radio sets, codes 
and security checks. Hundreds of resistance 
members and dozens of agents were subse- 
quently rounded up, and 425 tonnes of arms 
and explosives captured. The Germans pre- 
tended to be Pickersgill for 10 months, using 
Macalister’s radio to order drops of arms, 
supplies, money and agents, who were seized 
as they landed and sent for interrogation 
and execution. Only weeks after Paris was 
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| liberated, Pickersgill and Macalister and 14 
_ other agents were hanged from meat hooks 
_ and slowly strangled to death with piano 
_ wire at Buchenwald concentration camp. 


_ MIog agents were in no less danger, though 
escape and evasion, and not sabotage, were 
| their specialties. Allied air force officials 

_ estimated that by 1943, air crew parachut- 

_ ing into occupied territory had a 50 per cent 
_ chance of getting out safely. After the war, it 
_ was estimated that escape networks helped 
:_ several hundred soldiers and about 5,000 

__ air crew. Air crews were told to seek out a 

_ church if they went down behind enemy 

i lines, because priests could be relied upon 

- to help. Or to go to an isolated farm. Or to 

- approach a railway porter on a train. 


Sometimes evaders were immediately 


: turned over to the Germans, but most often 

_ they were passed along to an escape network. 

- Initial reports about the number of citizens in 

- occupied France willing to help were not exag- 
i gerated. Local people provided safe places for 
evaders to hide, sometimes for several months, 
- and supplied clothing and food, rationed 

_ atthe time. They found doctors willing to 

i secretly treat the sick and wounded. Downed 
Saint-Quentin Prison just after | 


air crew had to be moved by train from one 


' place to another, so had to be coached on how 

' to blend in. Locals passed escapers from one 

: hiding place to another and guided thousands 

_ through occupied territory to safety. If caught, 

| they faced the same certainty of torture and 

_ death as the spies. And they risked the lives of 

: their families, too. One source says one escape- 
_ line worker died for every person led to safety. 


Despite the risks, SOE’s Allyre Sirois, 


only 20, was hidden for three months by the 
_ resistance after his network was betrayed 
_ bysomeone bribed by the Gestapo. 


Raymond LaBrosse’s mettle was tested 


_ inearly June 1943, when the network in 

i Brittany was blown and its operations 
chief and 57 hidden air crew were arrested. 
_ LaBrosse had to escape, and he took the 

_ terrible risk of leading 29 remaining fugi- 

i tive air crew with him, south from Brittany, 
. through occupied France, across the 

_ Pyrenees and into Spain, then Gibraltar. 


Safe in London, LaBrosse volunteered 


- to go back into occupied France to set up 
- another escape route in Brittany. He was 
_ teamed with Montrealer Lucien Dumais, 
' who had been among the nearly 2,000 cap- 
: tured after the debacle at Dieppe in August 


1942. Dumais escaped, jumping from a 
train taking the prisoners to Germany, and 
made his way to Gibraltar with help from 
the resistance and friendly French people. 
Together, LaBrosse and Dumais para- 
chuted back into France on Nov. 19, 1943, 
where they established the Shelburne Line, 
one of MIo’s most successful evacuation 
routes, credited for saving more than 
300 Allied airmen. 
“Tt was a risky business,” said LaBrosse. 
“You were not going into France to blow 
up a bridge with only a few people in the 
know. You were dealing with bodies, human 
bodies with human problems. How do you 
keep, say, 75 airmen tucked away in Paris 
for a considerable period of time? How do 
you do it without anybody knowing about 
it and how do you move them from there to 
point A or B? You're always out in the open, 
subject to enemy control. You had to depend 
upon other people for help in feeding, cloth- 
ing, guiding the airmen. It had therefore to 
bea big organization, but the bigger it was 
the more likely it was to be penetrated.” 
Casual discovery was also a problem, 
particularly in the early days when LaBrosse 
had to carry his radio equipment with him. 
Every time he used it, he risked being picked 
up by German direction-finding equipment. 
Safe houses and networks of resis- 
tance workers were needed at both ends 
of the line: in Paris, where evaders were 
gathered and hidden until they could 
be safely moved, and in Brittany, where 
the “packages” were picked up on moon- 
less nights from a secluded beach near 
Plouha, about 480 kilometres west of 
Paris. Groups of evaders travelled from 
city to city by train—often in the same car 
as German soldiers, and at every station, 
under the watchful eye of guards who could 
demand identity papers at any moment. 
But the line was working like a well- 
oiled machine on March 16, 1944, when 
pilot Ken Woodhouse, from Prince Albert, 
Sask., bailed out of his plummeting Spitfire 
100 kilometres north of Paris. A passing 
farmer, a member of the resistance, hid 
him in a pile of hay in the back of his truck 
and misdirected an inquiring German 
patrol. The pilot was hidden in a safe house, 
given identity papers and, along with six 
Americans, put on the train to Paris two 
days later. They arrived just as hundreds of 
German soldiers were leaving a troop train; 
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_ the overwhelmed Gestapo agent 
_ didn’t check their papers. 


- from safe house to safe house 

_ in Paris. He was given new 

| papers, and finally joined a 

: group being guided from Paris 
" to Brittany, likely led by resis- 

_ tance member Mirielle Herveic 
- whom Woodhouse described 

_ as “audacious ingenuity at its 

i frightening best.” Security 

- along the coast was tight, and 

- when German soldiers on the 

_ train began questioning her, 

| Herveic flummoxed them by 

_ replying in sign language. In 

| Brittany, the group passed 

| through several more safe 

: houses before being guided 
down acliff, led through a 

' minefield on the beach, and 

_ picked up and taken by boat to England. 
| Astonished comrades at Biggin Hill air 

_ base welcomed Woodhouse back a mere 
_ 10 days after his aircraft was lost. 


_ partisans supported by SOE in Europe and 
_ the Balkans alone “created a substantive 

_ military problem for the Germans.” U.S. 

: General Dwight Eisenhower was blunt: 

. “The Resistance in France shortened 

_ the war [in Europe] by nine months.” 


LVEHYUNE 
RECRUITED 0p 
UNUERGUVEA 
WURK BERING 


Woodhouse was moved 


ENEMY LINES WAS 
JULU GAPIURE 
WUULU MEAN 
JURTURE ANU 
UEHIAIN DEATH. 


After the war, Biéler’s Christmas wish 


_ was carried out. Camille Boury did contact 
_ Bieler’s wife Marguerite (née Geymonat), 

_ who had worked during the war for Radio 
Canada International, broadcasting to 

: troops in Europe. “They corresponded for 

_ years,” said Biéler’s daughter Jacqueline. 


Every Canadian SOE operative captured 


_ by the Nazis was killed, but there were 
: many successes. “Canadian-led efforts 
_ seriously hindered the ability of the 1st r<) 
- and 2nd Panzer Divisions to intervene in 

_ Normandy,” after D-Day, Sean Maloney 

i reported in the Canadian Military Journal 
' in 2003. Canadian-led operations also har- 
_ ried the logistic structures supporting the 

| V-1and V-2 blitz against London in 1944. 


While Canadians 
were warned loose 
talk could lead 

to sabotage on 

the home front, 
Canadian spies 
overseas used such 
information to 
derail trains and 
blow up bridges in 
occupied France. 


The Chiefs of Staff said the 750,000 


These spies worked and sacrificed in 


- anonymity; secret agents don’t keep field 
_ notes, and many records were destroyed 
_ after the war. There remain few records 

_ and only a few people who can tell the 
"stories of Canada’s hush-hush heroes. O 
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FACE TO FACE 


Stephen J. Thorne says 


Should Canada send ground 
troops into Syria? 


n its Global 
Affairs website, the 


Government of Canada | 


describes the conflict 
in Syria as “the worst humanitarian 
crisis in the world today.” It quotes 
UN figures: 13.5 million people 
inside Syria in urgent need of help; 
more than a quarter-million dead, 
hundreds of thousands wounded; 
some five million-plus refugees. 

It’s a catastrophe that is spread- 
ing by the day. Efforts to contain 
it are like putting the proverbial 
genie back in the bottle. But, bless 
its big heart, Canada is trying. 

“To date, Canada has committed 
almost $1 billion in humanitarian, 
development and security assis- 
tance in response to the Syria 
crisis,” says Global Affairs. 

Trouble is, Canada—and the 
international community—are a 
day late and a dollar short when it 
comes to responsible action in Syria 
and elsewhere in the region. The 
genie is out and what more havoc 
he has yet to reap is anyone’s guess. 

There is no doubt Canada should 
contribute what it can to allevi- 
ate the refugee crisis and assist 
humanitarian efforts in Syria. 

But the need for such measures 
could largely have been prevented 
had Canada and its allies acted 
early and decisively to stop the 
excesses of Syrian President 
Bashar al-Assad, the rise of ISIS 
and the involvement of Russia. 

That said, opportunities still 
exist to stem the tide of misery 
and destruction. And so, as co- 
ordinated efforts to defeat ISIS 
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| beheadings to enslave- 
| ment to burning captives 


_ gain momentum, Canada needs to 
| bethere, wherever the fight may 
take it, for ISIS is the enemy of us all. | 


Arising out of peaceful anti-gov- 


: ernment protests in 2011, the Syrian | 
- conflict is no longer a civil war. It 
- has become an insurgency involving | 
- acomplex entanglement of diverse 

! combatants whose motives and 

- goals comprise conflicting ethnic, 

_ religious and political factors that 

_ threaten to plunge the entire region, 
_ unstable as it already is, into chaos. 


Virtually all principle combat- 


_ ants have a common enemy: 

__ ISIS, soldiered by international 

' fighters whose stated aim is noth- 
- ing less than to rule the world. 

- An offshoot of al-Qaida, there is 

' no negotiating with its fanatics. 


Their methods, from videotaped 


| weapons on his own citizens. 

' Tobe part of the solution, 
Canada must contribute more to 

_ the fight. We are currently address- 
ing the results of the widespread 

: unwillingness to get involved. 

But you can’t claim to be a leader 

- and humanitarian, as Canadians 

_ so proudly believe their country 

: to be, while turning your back as 

' a preventable tragedy unfolds. 
Decisive military action will save 
| the lives of innocent people, pre- 

: serve antiquities, discourage Putin’s 
- opportunism and help stabilize a 

- volatile and escalating situation. 

_ Canada’s military is far from 

_ the biggest or the best-equipped. 

: But its troops are second to none 

- and regularly punch well above 

_ their weight in areas of conflict. 


CANADA NEEDS TO 


- extremists and there is surely a 

- road to peace, albeit a bumpy one. 

' Russian President Vladimir Putin 
recognized the lack of commit- 
ment among Western allies and, 

- under the pretense of contributing 

_ tothe solution, rushed to fill the 

: void. His indiscriminate bombing 
has killed and injured thousands 

- of innocent civilians while willfully 
- undermining Western aims. He has | 
_ advanced the interests of Assad, 

_ adictator who has used chemical 


' alive, are more ruth- 

| less and barbaric than BE THERE, WHEREVER 
__al-Qaida’s. Their goals, THE FIGHT MAY 
ERM’ TAKETE FORISISISTHE 
: are uncompromising. ENEMY OF US ALL. 
Eliminate the jihadist 


Canada has already gotten its 
- hands dirty in the region. While 
_ ithas ended bombing sorties in 
' Iraq and Syria, its special forces 
: are training, advising and fighting 
- alongside Iraqi troops in mili- 
_ tary operations against ISIS. 
_ It’salso providing small arms 
: and ammunition to Iraqi forces, 
- Canadian helicopters have been 
evacuating wounded, and Canada 
_ is helping pinpoint ISIS targets. 
It can and should do more. @ 


STEPHEN J. THORNE is an award-winning journalist, editor and photographer. 
He has reported on the downfall of South African apartheid and from war fronts 


in Kosovo and Afghanistan. 


DAVID J. BERCUSON, author of the “Eye on defence” column in Legion Magazine, 
is director of the Centre for Military and Strategic Studies at the University of Calgary. 


David J. Bercuson says 


anada ought to with- 

draw the army from 

the Syria/Iraq theatre 

and stop deploying our 
troops in penny packets to selected 
trouble spots around the world. 
With virtually no danger anywhere 
near our borders, we have sent 
troops to fight foreign wars since 
the South African War of 1899 to 
increase our international presence, 
aid our allies and fulfill alliance 
responsibilities. When we do so, 
however, we ought to ensure that 
our military commitments—mainly 
our army—are large enough to make 
a difference to whatever campaign 
we are joining and that Canadian 
political and economic interests are 
served by our actions. That does not 
happen when we thinly spread our 
tiny regular force army of just un- 
der 22,000 men and women hither 
and yon for purposes that are far 
more tokenistic than substantial. 


the Liberal government has ended 
Canadian participation in the air 
attacks against ISIS but has de- 


special forces, to “train” Kurdish 
forces fighting ISIS. In addition, 
the government has announced 
that 400 Canadian soldiers will 
be deployed to Latvia and another 
600 are expected to go to Africa. 
So far, that’s about 1,500 soldiers 
and perilously close to the 2,500 
or so trigger pullers that constitute 
the fighting edge of our army. 
During the Cold War, the bulk 
of our forward deployed army was 
represented by the 4th Canadian 
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: Allthose deployments stretched 
_ the army to the breaking point. 


| Mechanized Brigade Group sta- 

: tioned in Germany. Canada’s other 

| three brigades were not expedition- 
| ary—they were not designed to 

_ be “mobilized” and sent abroad. 


The deep budget cuts of the early 


| 1990s eliminated the 4th Brigade 
_ while cutting the army back by 
_ about 5,000 troops. When Canada 
i deployed troops on peacekeeping 
' missions such as UNPROFOR to 
_ the Balkans in the early 1990s 


_ All subsequent deployments to 
: Kabul in 2003 and to Kandahar in 
/ 2005 were battle groups. 


Why then is this new government 


' doling out Canadian troops with a 

' soup spoon? It is tokenism of the 

_ worst kind which will avail Canada 

' little influence but put Canadian 

- troops at risk. In the fight against 

| ISIS, for example, a relative handful 

_ of Canadians are daily engaged with- 


- or UNOSOM to Somalia, battle 
: groups were sent which were 


WHY...1S THIS NEW 


When terrorists attacked the 


- United States on Sept. 11, 2001, 

_ the Liberal government of Prime 

| Minister Jean Chretien, with Art 

_ Eggleton as minister of national de- 
Since its election in October 2015, | 


fence, stuck to the idea that it would 


| not send small groups of Canadian 
_ soldiers as Canada’s contribution to 
_ the fight against al-Qaida and the 

ployed about 600 soldiers, including | 


Taliban. It was for this reason that 


"essentially battalions witheom- GOVERNMENT DOLING 

_ bat engineers, communications OUT CANADIAN TROOPS 
_ troops and other auxiliary but WITH A SOUP SPOON? 

_ necessary military occupations. 


- out Canada having any international 
_ profile at all. The world is a very dan- 
_ gerous place these days with tragic 
and bloody conflicts taking place in 

_ Africa and potential full-blown wars 
- elsewhere. Should we not, instead, 

: prepare to make a significant con- 

_ tribution to NATO, rather than try 

- to save the world with fewer soldiers 

- than would fill a small-town hockey 

/ arena? The Canadian people and the 
' they refused to join a British-led mis- 
_ sion to police the Afghanistan capi- 
_ tal of Kabul after the Taliban were 

_ pushed out later that fall. The British 
' wanted a few hundred Canadian spe- © 
- cialists but Ottawa would not agree. 

_ If Canada was going to join other 

: NATO nations in the fight, we would 
' senda large formation or none at all. 
_ Canadians wanted to take part and 

_ the government sent the 3 PPCLI 

_ Battle Group to operate under U.S. 

! command in Kandahar province. 


Canadian government have a choice 


_ tomake. If we are to embark on 
: saving oppressed peoples or make 


war in concert with our allies ina 
meaningful way, let us increase our 


_ defence spending and enlarge our 
_ military—particularly the army—or 
_ stop kidding ourselves about how 
_ far our capabilities will stretch. 1) 


| > To voice your opinion on 
_ this question, go to www.legion 
| magazine.com/FaceToFace. 
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HOME FRONTS 


qe OP SECRET CANADIAN 
PWN TION GAVE SECOND 
WORLD WAR AIRCREW A 
eer CAE DGE 


n 1939, driven by the demands 
of the Second World War and the 
advent of combat aircraft that flew 
i higher, faster and manoeuvred more 
mew. tightly than ever before, a top secret 
aviation research facility was opened 
by the Royal Canadian Air Force 
in downtown Toronto in what used to 
be the sprawling Eglinton Hunt Club. 


to prevent pilot blackout during sharp turns 
and dive pullouts. Led by Dr. Wilbur Franks, 
a colleague of Frederick Banting at the 
University of Toronto, the world’s first anti- 
gravity, or G-suit, was designed and tested. 
Gis the force of gravity. One G is what is 
felt when a person is standing still on the 
ground. G-forces are experienced by a pilot 
during sharp aerobatic manoeuvres such as 
steep turns, loops and pullouts from dives. 
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: Measured as multiples of gravity, the higher 
_ the number, the greater the forces draining 

_ the blood from a pilot’s upper body. At 2G 

_ there’s little physical effect. At 3 G vision 

: dims. Between 4 and 6G total blackout 

- occurs. And Spitfires and Messerschmitt 

- 109s of the time had the power to sustain 

| upto 7Ginaturn. Clearly ifthe G-effects 

: could be counteracted, Allied pilots 

- would havea distinct edge in dogfights. 


Franks had a simple idea for a water- 


_ filled suit: when a pilot experienced Gs, 

_ the suit would force water—later com- 

i pressed air was used—into bladders to 

- constrict the body, forcing blood upward 
- and helping to maintain consciousness. 

_ Itwas dubbed “The Franks Flying Suit.” 


| In19309, Franks accidently found a way 
_ while conducting cancer research using a 

_ small lab centrifuge. He discovered “that 

i mice, when suspended in a fluid the spe- 

__ cific gravity of which approached that of 

_ the mouse’s body, could withstand, with- 

_ out apparent damage, over 100 times the 

: normal gravity.” He thought, why wouldn't 

_ the same principle apply to humans? In 
humans, he reckoned, the water would 

One of its priority projects was to find ways | 


exert pressure against the lower body 


: and prevent blood from pooling in the 

- calves, thighs and abdomen under high 

_ G-forces. He set out to design a wearable 
_ water-filled suit that would do just that. 


His design concept was relatively simple. 


- The suit would need two layers, with the fluid 
contained between them. Importantly, the 

_ outer layer would have to be non-extensible 

i and the inner layer, extensible, because 

_ the purpose of the suit was to direct the 


fluid inward against the pilot’s body. So 
under high accelerations, the fluid pres- 
sure against the lower extremities would 
prevent the pooling of venous blood. 
Despite having never flown in an air- 
plane, Franks personally undertook its initial 
air testing. With the help ofa T. Eaton Co. 
tailor, the first suit was stitched together in 


Franks’ university office using rubber material | 


supplied by Dunlop Rubber and the boot- 
maker Gutta Percha Rubber Company. It was 
tailor-made for Franks and covered his body 
from neck to toe. In early 1940, Franks suited 
up and strapped into a Fleet Finch biplane 
for some aerobatics at Camp Borden, 120 
kilometres northwest of Toronto. It worked 
as planned, but after experiencing 7 G pulling 
out of a power dive he reported, “I thought it 
was going to cut me in two.” He quickly real- 
ized the problem: “The rubber enclosed fluid 
system need only cover selected portions 

of the body to have the system effective.” 

The suit was modified to cover just the 
lower body, and the next tests were a series 
of top secret flights by Royal Air Force Wing 
Commander D’Arcy Grieg in a Spitfire at 
Malton Airport June 2 to 5, 1940. Aftera 
program of aggressive manoeuvres with no 


University of Toronto, Department of Information Services 


blackouts, Grieg’s report 
to Air Force headquarters 
stated that the suit “in 

its present form is not 

a practical proposition. 
However, the results 


CLEARLY IF THE 
G-EFFECTS CQUEBD 
BE COUNTERACTED, 
ALLIED PELOTS 


obtained were of such a WOULD HAVE A 

convincing nature that DISTINCT EDGE 

further development is 

strongly recommended.” IN DOGFIGHTS. 
Encouraged, Franks 

figured that without 


readily available test aircraft, exten- 

sive development could best be done in 

a full-sized centrifuge. With a $25,000 
grant from the National Research Council 
in June 1940, a centrifuge was con- 
structed in the old Hunt Club building. 


Progress quickly gathered momentum. 
In April 1941, Franks took his revolutionary 
suit to the Royal Aircraft Establishment at 
Farnborough, England, the centre for RAF 
aviation medicine, to demonstrate it. There, 


cA] 

The professor 
Dr. Wilbur Franks 
displays the 
Franks Flying Suit, 
the world’s first 
G-suit. 
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Set Se 


Testing 

Dr. Wilbur Franks 
(centre) discusses 
adjustments to 
his flying suit. 


Confidence 
Franks wore his 
flying suit in the 


early experiments. 


the RAF flight tested his invention aboard 
Fairey Battle and Hawker Hurricane aircraft 
and it “was found to prevent blackout up to 
9 G.” That summer, in an RAF report entitled 
Tactical Trials with Hydrostatic Flying Suit, 
its benefits were summarized: “In combat 
the wearer of the suit can follow his opponent 
however sharply he turns and still retain his 
vision which will enable him to use his sights. 
In the pullout from a high speed dive at low 
level a protected pilot will be able to force a fol- 
lowing opponent to black out or break away.” 
The effectiveness of the Franks Flying Suit 
had been well-established by August 1941, 
just a little more than a year after its first flight 
tests. But so far it was entirely a scientific 
experiment. It remained to be tested opera- 
tionally. Would the suit prove itself in the heat 
of air combat? That would soon be answered. 
By November 1942, on the strength of 
the testing at Farnborough, Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief Sir Sholto Douglas of 
RAF Fighter Command was ready to commit. 
He reported, “I have reached the conclusion 
that a pilot wearing this suit has an impor- 
tant operational advantage over a pilot not 
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_ so equipped.... I therefore favour the adop- 
| tion of the Franks Suit for operational use.” 


Meanwhile, the Royal Navy had beat 


_ him to it. It was already battle-testing the 

| G-suit, flying off the carrier His Majesty’s 

_ Ship Furious, during the Battle of Oran in 

_ the Mediterranean. Fleet Air Arm Seafires 

_ provided the only fighter cover for General 

| Dwight Eisenhower's invasion of North Africa 
_ in November 1942, and it was there that the 
_ Franks Flying Suit became the first G-suit 

_ inhistory to be used in combat operations. 

i The Royal Navy pilots loved the new inven- 
_ tion, reporting greatly enhanced ability to 

- manoeuvre and outfly the enemy without 

_ experiencing blackouts. Some mentioned 

: a bonus: a week’s supply of fresh drinking 

_ water in the event they were forced down. 


_ Still, the RAF decided to limit its use, 

_ despite having stockpiled more than 6,000 

| units. They were keen to preserve its secrecy 
- until it could be used to greatest advantage 

_ inthe invasion of Europe. Top brass feared 

_ early use of the suit would risk its capture 

| by the enemy, and once captured it could 


DND/National Research Council Archives; DND/LAC/PA-063923 


be quickly duplicated, negating an Allied 
tactical advantage. So the Franks Flying 
Suit was held under a top secret classifica- 
tion and usage restricted to operational 
testing until it could be introduced all at 
once for a large-scale European invasion. 

It turned out they had little to fear. 
According to George Smith, who researched 
development of the Franks Flying Suit for 
his MA thesis at Western University in 
London, Ont., German researchers had 
been working on anti-G suits since 1935. In 
May 1939, Siegfried Ruff had outlined their 
findings: The fluid-filled suit was not prac- 
tical. The German suit had been deemed 
impractical because of the weight and bulk 
of its fluid. In Ruff’s judgement, Smith 
reported, the “weight of the suit alone, as 
well as the hindrance to the movements of 
its wearer...interfere with its effectiveness.” 

And indeed, the fluid-filled suit was begin- 
ning to lose favour with the Allies too, later in 
the war. By the time the Franks suit was being | 
operationally tested and mass-produced, 
the air combat environment had changed 
since the first years of its invention. The 
initial years of the war involved much 
more air-to-air fighter combat, for 
example the Battle of Britain. But by 
1944, more and more fighter squad- "i 
rons were being assigned long-range 
fighter escort duties for daylight bomb- 
ing raids. That meant minimal 
dogfighting and fewer high-G 
manoeuvres. Instead, the 
norm was six to eight hours 
of slow cruising alongside 
bomber formations. Many 
Spitfire and Mustang pilots 
who evaluated the suit in this 
newer role complained about its 
discomfort on long missions, the 
inability to relieve themselves,and /\) 
the lack of space in the cockpit. hy 

Moreover, when they did have 
to engage enemy fighters, pilots 
were up against an evolu- 
tionary change in tactics. 

The surprise attack, usually 
“bounced” from the rear, had 
become the deadliest: at least 
80 per cent of fighter pilots shot 
down never saw their attacker. 
So alertness and good visibility, 
especially to the rear, were of 
major importance in dogfights. 


| research was underway 
' atthe Aero Medical 

_ Laboratory in Dayton, 

| Ohio, to develop an air- 


> = 


It was becoming evident that the only way 


| to alleviate the discomfort and restriction of 
| the suit would be to eliminate use of a fluid. 

| Air had been considered in Franks’ early 

' years, but on prop-driven 

_ fighters that would have 
meant installing extra 
equipment like a compres- 
| sor, sapping engine power. 


TOP BRASS 
PEAREDIEARLY 
USE-OF THE SUG 
WOULD RISETs 
CAPRTWREss ysl Fie 
ENEMY, AND ONCE 


In 1944, American 


filled version of Franks’ CAPTURED IT 
emlatetme™ COULD BE QUICKLY 
poeedaenstesd at DUPLICATED, 
“Hemployedfveairblad- NEGATING AN 

_ ders covering the calves, ALLIED TACTICAL 

| thighs and abdomen and ADVANTAGE. 

| weighed under a kilogram. 


It was activated only 

when forces exceeded 2 G. 

For normal flying, the suits were entirely 
comfortable as they inflated automatically, 
and only when it became necessary. 

The timing was good. Later in the 
war, jet fighters first took to the skies 
in combat. They offered sufficient 

extra power to supply air to the 
suits—directly off the jet engine’s 
compressor stage. This was 
convenient because the need 
for anti-G devices is more 
critical in jet fighters: it’s 
easier to pull high Gs. It was 
really the arrival of the jet 
fighter that brought Franks’ 
invention into everyday use. 
And more. In a 1983 article 
published in The Canadian 
Aviation Historical Society 
Journal, writer Peter Allen said 
a major factor was Canadian 
researchers sharing their find- 
ings internationally. “There was 
alot of research into ways to 
/ deal with acceleration but 
none of them worked. Franks’ 
suit was the first that worked. 
After Franks’ discovery was pro- 
vided to them, everybody got in 
the game but it was because of 
Franks’ original discovery that 
they were even in the game.” O 
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Human rights 
museum puts 
stories up front 


tories, a wise person 
once wrote, help us to 
see through other peoples’ 


_ eyes, show us the consequences 
of our actions, create community, 
' root usin place and let us fly 

_ through time. And teach us how 

_ to be human. 


That’s a pretty good description 


| of the effect of the Canadian 

| Museum for Human Rights, too. 
| Yes, it has stunning architecture 
: and embodies lofty ideals. But 

| its power resides in the stories it 
tells, in human voices relating 

_ lived experience. 


The museum is the legacy 


_ of Winnipeg-based businessman 

_ and philanthropist Israel Asper. 

_ Itis Canada’s first national 

: museum located not in the 

| capital, but in the country’s 

' geographical centre. Its mandate 

_ isto promote respect for others, to 
: encourage discussion and enhance 
' understanding of human rights in 


| By Sharon Adams | 


Canada and around the world. 
Technology is used to great effect, 

allowing visitors to be immersed 

in stories, particularly in exhibits 

in 360-degree format. Indigenous 

rights and responsibilities are 

explored by four generations 

in a film that wraps around the 

walls of a circular theatre in the 

Indigenous Perspective gallery. 


| Virtual reality headgear puts 


the visitor at the centre of life 

in a weaving co-operative in 

Guatemala, where women assert 

their right to earn a living. 
Canada’s human-rights journey 

is here, too, and it has not been 


| whitewashed. Exhibits address the 


wrongs of residential schools meant 
to assimilate aboriginal children, 
the internment of Japanese 
Canadians and expropriation 

of their property and businesses, 
treatment of black Canadians, the 
struggle of Chinese-Canadians and 
women in Quebec to secure the 


Sharon Adams 


vote, and the turning away of 
Jewish refugees fleeing Nazism. 
But accomplishments are 
celebrated, too: the battle for 
women to be considered persons 
under the law, the growth of laws 
protecting human rights, including 


@ Architect Antoine Predock designed the Canadian Museum for Human Rights. 


_ of people, notably Jews, but also 

i the disabled, homosexuals and 

' intellectuals. He managed to get 

- the term added to indictments in 

_ the Nuremburg trials and lobbied 

: for the United Nations Convention 
- on the Prevention and Punishment 
the Charter of Rights and Freedoms 


of Genocide, adopted in 1948. 
The gallery shows how 
Germany’s democratic 


THE HOLOCAUST 
INTRODUCED THE 


NOTION OF GENOCIDE— 


THE DELIBERATE 


EXTERMINATION OF A 


PARTICULAR ETHNIC 
GROUP OR NATION. 


constitution, democratic 
elections and checks and 
balances were slowly 
manipulated to limit 
democracy and spread the 
singular Nazi ideology, 
how that abuse of state 
power led to persecution 
of minority groups and 
how that developed into a 
state policy of genocide. 


and signing of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, 
passage of anti-discrimination 
laws and laws against hate crimes. 
The development and refinement 
of human rights is an ongoing 
process, as is balancing rights and 
freedoms. Exhibits acknowledge 
both processes can be noisy 
and controversial. 
The museum itself has been 
the focus of several controversies, 
including the devotion of one 
gallery to exploring themes of the 
Holocaust. Critics argued for more 
emphasis on other atrocities such 


when somewhere between two 
and 12 million ethnic Ukrainians 
starved to death while Soviet 
leader Joseph Stalin continued to 
export millions of tonnes of grain 
in retribution for their opposition 
to agricultural collectivization. 
The Holocaust introduced the 
notion of genocide—the deliberate 
extermination of a particular 
ethnic group or nation. The word 
was coined by the Polish lawyer 
and refugee Raphael Lemkin, who 
documented the Nazis’ systematic 
extermination of certain groups 


There’s also an 
exhibit that shows 
how small acts and 


_ decisions, not evil in themselves, 
: can contribute to atrocity. 


“Six million deaths don’t just 


- happen all of a sudden,” said 

_ researcher/curator Jeremy 

_ Maron. Someone drew up the 

_ blueprints for the concentration 

| camps on display here, drew up 

_ the transport lists for delivering 

_ prisoners to camps, filled out the 
_ orders for canisters of poison gas. 


But someone also offered to 


_ shelter Carmella Finkel and her 

_ family after nearly all the Jews in 
_ their village in Poland had been 

: rounded up and executed. Ina 

as the Holodomor in the early 1930s, | 


video display, Finkel explains 


| how her family spent 20 months 

_ in absolute silence in a cramped 

i pit beneath a neighbour’s house 

- with German soldiers in the room 

' directly above. And after the war, 

_ someone else sponsored the family 

i tocome to Canada, someone 

_ related to museum volunteer Joanie 
_ Sheps. “My grandparents’ family 

_ brought (the Finkels) to Winnipeg... 
so they could start a new life.” 

_ “The barbarous acts of the Second | 
_ World War raised the conscience 

of humankind,” said Maron, and 

i resulted in people working together 


_ to protect and promote human 

: rights. Among them, Canadian 

_ John Peters Humphrey, director 
_ of the United Nations Human 

' Rights Division for two decades. 


And the work continues. The 


_ Rights Today gallery exhibits 

- show contributions today of 

- actions small and large. On display 
_ until March 14 are the Nobel 

| Peace Prize diploma and blood- 

' stained uniform of Pakistani 

_ schoolgirl Malala Yousafzai, shot 

_ by the Taliban for advocating 

_ girls’ rights to education. 


“It’s easy to get depressed when 


_ we see what still needs to happen 
_ all around us,” said Maureen 

| Fitzhenry, media relations 

| manager. But throughout 

. the museum are stories of 

_ ordinary people taking action 

: in their everyday lives to 

- promote human rights. 


Canadian Paralympic gold 


| medallist Benoit Huot talks about 
: inclusion, and participation in 

_ sport for people of all abilities. 

_ Speaking volumes is the red prom 
_ dress worn by high school student 
_ Maréshia Rucker, who recently 

: organized the first integrated 

_ prom for students in a Georgia 

_ high school, highlighting ongoing 
_ racial segregation in the United 

| States. There are also the empty 

_ red dresses symbolizing missing 

- and murdered aboriginal women. 


High on the wall in the Turning 


- Points for Humanity gallery, a 

_ massive projector cycles through 
_ the 30 articles of the Universal 

_ Declaration of Human Rights. 

: And finally, stories of people 

- working to incorporate human 

_ rights into their own lives, people 
_ like the women in Saudi Arabia 

_ fighting to gain the right to drive. 


With that right follows freedom— 


| freedom to go shopping without 
 amale relative, said Maron, and 
: the freedom to escape dangerous 


situations. It’s stories like this that 


_ show how the lofty, abstract ideals 
_ of human rights are transformed 
_ into human experience. @ 
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he Royal Canadian 

Legion is proud 

to be Canada’s 

largest veterans- 
based organization with 
more than 1,400 Legion 
branches in Canada as 
well as Europe, United 
States and Mexico linking 
almost 300,000 members. 
It is also pleased to be 
the standard-bearer for 
thousands of Canadians, 
partner organizations 
and local businesses 
that support Canada’s 
veterans. This year-end 
review is a tribute to 
everyone involved in 
supporting our veterans 
through the Legion and 
its noble 90-year history 
of service to veterans. 


Dominion Convention 

More than 1,000 enthusiastic 
delegates and guests attended the 
46th Dominion Convention, with 
the theme of “Looking Back to See 


11-15, 2016. The Legion presence in 
Newfoundland and Labrador was 
particularly well timed because 
2016 marked the 100th anniversary 
of the Battle of Beaumont-Hamel 
wherein the Royal Newfoundland 
Regiment suffered terrible losses. 
The duration of this convention 
was reduced by one day, made 
possible by streamlining the 
schedule and placing greater atten- 
tion on Legion business. Three 
workshops focused on membership 
and the delegates considered 37 
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2016: The year in review 
Focused on Canada's veterans 


| By Bruce Poulin | 
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: resolutions. Keynote speakers 

_ included Veterans Affairs Minister 
_ Kent Hehr and Brigadier-General 
: James Camsell, deputy com- 

' mander of 5th Canadian Division 
Ahead,” held in St. John’s, N.L., June | 


of the Canadian Armed Forces. 
The delegates acclaimed 


| David Flannigan from Labrador 
_ City, N.L., as the new dominion 

_ president and elected Thomas 

. Irvine from LaSalle, Que., as 

' the first vice-president. Elected 

_ as vice-presidents were André 

' Paquette, Bruce Julian and 

| Angus Stanfield. The members 
elected Bill Chafe as dominion 

- chairman and Mark Barham, 

- who received a standing ova- 

: tion for his financial report, was 
- acclaimed as dominion treasurer. 


The recipient of the 
third Royal Canadian 
Legion Founders Award 
was Newfoundland 
comedian and televi- 
sion personality, 

Rick Mercer. 

Another highlight 
was the creation of the 
Legion Operational 
Stress Injury (OSD 
Special Section. It was 
first time since 1926 
that a new body was 
created within the 
Legion structure. This 
section is dedicated to 
helping veterans and 
their family members 
affected by an OSI. 


Veterans, Service 
and Seniors 
Committee (VSS) 
and Service Bureau Network 
The VSS Committee did yeoman’s 
work this year. This included 

the funding of a master’s degree 
scholarship specializing in Military 
and Veteran Health Research for 
the third year in a row. In 2016, 
the $30,000 scholarship was 
awarded to Jeremiah Buhler from 
the University of Manitoba. 

The Legion took considerable 
pride in partnering with Veterans 
Affairs Canada (VAC) in May 2016 
for a program called “Outreach 
and Visitation Initiative” (OVI). 
Under this program, Legion 
volunteers visited almost 4,000 
veterans in long-term care facilities 
throughout the country to ensure 
the Canadian government's social 


Metropolis Studio 


\ << 


The plight of homeless and near 

homeless veterans is a priority for 

the Legion. With our own Legion 

internal resources, including 

provincial programs, the Service 

Bureau Network and the proposed 

programs within the Legion OSI 

Special Section, the Legion con- 

tinues to stand in the forefront of 

this issue with more than 1,000 

veterans being helped since 2012. 
VAC established six Ministerial 

Advisory Groups in 2016 to 

improve transparency and 

seek consultation on issues 

of importance to veterans 

and their families. The Royal 

Canadian Legion is glad to 

have secured representation 

in each of these groups. 


Poppy and 
Remembrance Committee 
The poppy campaign and 
Remembrance Day ceremonies 
across Canada remain an impor- 
tant cornerstone in the Legion’s 
efforts to promote the tradition of 
remembrance. Dominion Command 
is honoured to co-ordinate the 
presentation of the First Poppy to 
the Governor General, which is the 
ceremonial launch of the campaign. 
The Legion is also particularly 
honoured to organize and conduct 
the national Remembrance Day 
ceremony in Ottawa on behalf of 
the people of Canada. In 2016, 
an estimated 30,000 spectators 
attended the ceremony. Of note, 
attending the national ceremony 
was the National Memorial (Silver) 
Cross Mother for 2016-17, Colleen 
Fitzpatrick from Prince George, B.C. 
Her son, Corporal Darren James 
Fitzpatrick, was mortally wounded 
after stepping on an improvised 
explosive device while on patrol in 
the Zahari District, near Kandahar, 
Afghanistan, on March 6, 2010. 
The Act of Remembrance 
was recited in English by 
Dominion President David 
Flannigan, in French by Grand 


contract with veterans is being met. | 


© Veterans and their caregivers wrap themselves in blankets supplied 
by the Legion at the national Remembrance Day ceremony in Ottawa. 


President Larry Murray and 


- in Mohawk by Larry Hay. 


The Legion also took advan- 


_ tage of this period to welcome to 

_ Ottawa this year’s Outstanding 

_ Cadets of the Year. The cadets 

: were Chief Petty Officer 1st Class 
- Damian McCracken, Vancouver 

' (sea cadet); Chief Warrant Officer 
_ Aaron Giesbrecht of Vancouver 

: (army cadet); and Warrant 

| Officer 2nd Class David Thomas, 
| Montague, P.E.L,, (air cadet). 


The senior prize-winners in all 


- four categories of the poster and 

- literary contests also attended the 

- ceremony and placed a wreath 

- on behalf of the youth of Canada. 

: The senior winners were Ethan 

- Harry Edstrom of Edmonton 

_ (poem); Shane Pendergast of Mount 
_ Stewart, P.E.I., (essay); Olivia Zeng 
: of Coquitlam, B.C., (colour poster) 

- and Casey O'Neill, Belleisle Creek, 

_ N.B., (black and white poster). 

. They were chosen from more 

: than 100,000 students, including 

- those home-schooled and physi- 

- cally challenged, who took part in 

_ these contests for the past year. 


_ Supply 

- The Dominion Command Supply 
| Department managed more than 
- 40,000 shipments in 2016. It 

_ also registered its best-ever sales 
_ during the dominion conven- 

| tion. The year 2016 again saw 

~ exceptional work done by Legion 
' volunteers in distributing more 

_ than 21.5 million lapel poppies. 


| Membership Committee 

- While Legion membership 

_ finished 2016 witha slight year- 

_ over-year decline, the Legion 

' welcomed a total of 24,000 new 

- and reinstated members in 2016. 


During the summer months, 


_ Member Services converted to a 

: new system of online membership 

_ processing. It is due to launch in 

_ 2017. This new website will improve 
' processing efficiencies, provide 

_ greater access to information for 


- local branches and allow mem- 
_ bers the opportunity to renew 

: online while presenting more 

- membership payment options 

- for branches and members. 


In late 2016, Dominion Executive 


~ Council approved a new plasticized 
- membership card to be introduced 
_ for the 2018 membership year. This 
_ will reduce costs as these cards 
_ will be valid for multiple years. 


All of these new membership 


_ initiatives will help form the founda- 
_ tion for improved member renewal 

_ and retention efforts and are the 

: reason for renewed optimism for 

_ the future of Legion membership. 


| Defence and 

| Security Committee 

_ Meanwhile, the Defence and 

_ Security Committee kept a close 

: eye on its community. To that end, 

_ the chair met personally with all 

_ the National Defence Headquarters 
- command principals in order to 

_ discuss and reinforce the various 

| advocacy subjects pursued by 

_ the Legion. Presentations were 

' also made to the Senate Standing 

: Committee on National Security 

- and Defence and to the Defence 

- Policy Review Panel hosted by the 

_ Conference of Defence Associations. 


The committee, on behalf of the 


- Legion, also renewed its annual sup- 
_ port of the Canadian Forces Morale 

' and Welfare Services’ Operation 

: Santa Claus. A total of 2,055 gift bags 
' containing an assortment of goodies 
_ from across Canada were shipped in 
October. Likewise, “Taste of Home” 

| gift packages of maple products 

| were sent to all deployed CAF and 

- RCMP personnel on Canada Day. 


| Marketing 

| The Legion has developed a 2016 

_ strategic marketing plan based on 

_ strategy and creativity in order to 

: find a better way forward. In this 

_ effort, the Legion exceeded its objec- 
_ tives in multiple areas. The Legion 

_ refreshed its brand through updated 
| marketing materials, including new 
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membership brochures for branches. | 


To promote organization-wide com- 
munication, the Legion introduced 
a quarterly member e-newsletter, 
entitled The Legion Debrief. Videos 
showcasing veterans’ stories were 
developed for online and broadcast 
use. As well, the Legion reached 
millions of Canadians during the 
poppy campaign through engaging 
social media content and its first- 


ever use of Facebook Live during the _ 
Virtual Poppy Drop on Centre Block | 
_ program celebrated its goth 
Remembrance Day ceremony—both 


of Parliament Hill and the National 
Legion-organized activities. 


Public Relations Committee 
Dominion Command resurrected 
the PR Committee and has set 
about developing a Strategic PR 
Communications Plan to help get 
the word out regarding all of the 
great work being done by Legion 
members across the country. 

As part of its ongoing outreach 
efforts, the Legion Riders program 
now includes a partnership with 
Ride for Dad while the Legion 
hosts a multi-chapter motor- 
cycle event called the National 
Memorial Ride on the first 
Sunday in June every year. 


Sports Committee 
The 2016 Dominion Member 
Sport Championships were 
reduced to cribbage and darts as 
both curling and eight ball were 
suspended pending a review at the 
2016 convention. Subsequently, 
curling was removed from the 
national sports agenda and eight 
ball was reinstated for 2017. 

The 2016 Dominion Command 


by Charlottetown Branch in April. 

The 2016 Dominion Command 
Darts Championships was hosted 
by Lancaster Branch in Saint John, 
N.B., in May. 


Legion Track and Field 
Championships 

The Legion National Youth 
Track and Field Championships 
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THE YEAR 2016 SAW 


: EXCEPTIONAL WORK | 


| more than $222,000 in assistance 

| this year through various Legion 

| programs supporting the RCEL. 

_ The dominion president and the 

_ immediate past president attended 
: the RCEL 32nd conference in June 
_ in Malaysia. The Legion plans to 

_ visit the Caribbean every two years 
- and will alternate countries visited. 


DONE BY LEGION 
VOLUNTEERS IN 
DISTRIBUTING 
MORE THAN 
21.5 MILLION 
LAPEL POPPIES, 


anniversary in 2016. The cham- 


: pionships were held at the Stade 

- dathlétisme Richard-Garneau 

_ in Sainte-Thérése, Que. The 

_ total attendance was almost 400 

| Legion-sponsored athletes, chap- 
- erones and coaches representing 

- all1o provincial commands. 


In addition, there were another 


_ 750 open-category athletes and 

- coaches. There were approximately 
_ 6,000 spectators, officials and 

' volunteers from all parts of Canada 
: attending these championships. 

' The top Legion female athlete 

_ receiving the LeRoy Washburn 

: trophy was Jasneet Nijjar from B.C. 
' and the top male athlete receiving 

_ the Jack Stenhouse trophy was 

_ Garret Chong from B.C., as well. 


New for 2016 was the live- 


"streaming of the event by Sports 

- Canada TV using three cameras 

_ with each focusing on separate 

: field and track events. The value of 
_ live-streaming is currently being 

- evaluated. As well, the on-site 

_ Legion team exerted direct control 
: over the track-and-field portion of 
_ the website, which allowed instant 
_ updates in areas such as schedul- 
Cribbage Championships was hosted | 


ing. Social media promotion and 


: activity were increased for 2016 

_ resulting ina broader range of 

- online followers and, in turn, a 

_ greater awareness of the program 
_ and the Legion as a whole. 


- Royal Commonwealth 

_ Ex-Services League 

: Commonwealth veterans continue 
- to be supported by the Legion. 


| There were 91 veterans and 107 


veterans’ widows who received 


_ Ritual and Awards Committee 
- The R&A Committee met monthly 
_ to process all of the applications 

: for awards to provide recognition 

_ of service to veterans and com- 

_ munities in a timely manner and 

_ with no backlog. The wearing of 

i the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 

- lapel pin on Legion dress was 

- authorized for a one-year period 

_ which ended on Nov. 30. The 

| Forget-Me-Not lapel flower com- 

- memorating the 100th anniversary 
_ of the Battle of Beaumont-Hamel 

_ was authorized for wear on Legion 

_ dress until Dec. 31, 2016. 


Authorization was renewed to 


_ wear the “We Support Our Troops” 
_ lapel pin. Similarly, authorization 

: has also been given for the 150th 

- Anniversary Commemorative 

- medal to be worn on Legion 

_ dress and uniforms of the Ladies 
Auxiliary commencing Jan. 1, 2017. 


_ Conclusion 

_ The Royal Canadian Legion 

: continues to seek ways of evolving 
- and remaining relevant in this 

- ever-changing world. Through 

' properly managed and supported 
| change, we will guarantee the 

_ future of the Legion and our con- 

_ tinued support to veterans, their 

_ families and our communities. 


That being said, this review is 


- also a tribute to our Legion and 

_ L.A. members, our volunteers 

: and partners in communities 

~ across the country. Through their 
- hard work and commitment, the 

' Legion continues to support our 

' veterans and will continue to do 

- so for many decades to come. O 


4 


Pensions, awards 
rise by 1.4 per cent 


Veterans Affairs Canada raised pensions, awards and allowances paid under the 
Pension Act by 1.4 per cent in 2017. VAC adjusts the rates for disability pensions and 
allowances on Jan. 1 each year. The amount is based on the Consumer Price Index 


in accordance with the Pension Act. 


Readers who think they may be eligible for a benefit related to military service should 
contact Dominion Command or a provincial command service officer through your local 


Legion branch. 


DISABILITY PENSIONS UNDER THE PENSION ACT 


The extent of disability is expressed as a percentage, with a total 
disability assessed at 100 per cent. When a pensionable disability 


is assessed at less than 100 per cent, the pension is proportionally 
less. The following are examples of the 2017 pensions paid monthly. 


Y 
YY 100% 50% 10% 
Yy ASSESSMENT ASSESSMENT f ASSESSMENT 
Li 
Single pensioner $2,733.47 $1,366.74 $273.35 
Married pensioner $3,416.84 $1,708.43 $341.69 
Pensioner, 
spouse, one child $3,772.19 $1,886.11 $377.23 
Pensioner, 
spouse, two children $4,031.87 $2,015.95 $403.19 
Pensioner, 
spouse, three children $4,236.88 $2,118.46 $423.69 
Payment to a pensioner whose disability One per cent $882.57 
is aie at less than - per cent is Two per cent $1,765.09 
m n a one-time-on is. 
a ada Three per cent $2,647.68 
Four per cent $3,530.21 


SURVIVOR'S PENSION UNDER THE PENSION ACT 


Y MAXIMUM RATE 
30-100% 
YH ASSESSMENT 

Y. 


Survivor, no dependants $2,050.10 
Survivor, one child $2,760.80 
Survivor, two children $3,280.16 
Survivor, three children $3,690.18 
Orphan, first child $710.70 
Orphan, second child $519.36 
Orphan, each additional child $410.02 


10% 


ASSESSMENT 


$170.85 
$188.62 
$201.60 
$211.85 
$17.77 
$12.98 
$10.25 
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>» MONTHLY ALLOWANCES PAID UNDER THE PENSION ACT 


Exceptional Incapacity Allowance $482.36 $1,447.03 
Attendance Allowance $289.50 $1,808.74 
Clothing Allowance $22.73 $204.96 


>» WAR VETERANS ALLOWANCE ACT 


War veterans allowance paid to low-income clients is adjusted quarterly on Jan. 1, 
April 1, July 1 and Oct. 1. The following are the current rates. 


Single or survivor $1,545.54 
Married $2,303.28 
Each additional dependant child $245.54 


>» DISABILITY AWARDS UNDER THE NEW VETERANS CHARTER 


Disability awards under the Canadian Forces Members and Veterans 
Re-establishment and Compensation Act, known as the New Veterans Charter, 
may be paid as a lump sum, annual payments or in a combination of these 
options. This payment will rise to a maximum of $360,000 on April 1, 2017. 


$310,378.59 $155,189.30 $31,037.86 


» OTHER CANADIAN ARMED FORCES ALLOWANCES 


Canadian Forces 
Income Support $1,559.45 $2,324.00 $345.76 


Earnings Loss Benefit 

This income replacement provides 90 per cent of gross pre-release military salary 
while the veteran is participating in rehabilitation services. This ensures a pre-tax 
income of at least $44,496 per year (with the exception of some reservists). 


Permanent Impairment Allowance 
Eligible veterans may also receive 
the PIA supplement of $1,099.90. $592.26 $1,776.77 
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Trail of the Caribou. 
organizer honoured 


| By Tom MacGregor | 


new plaque was 
unveiled in St. John’s, 
N.L., in November 
by the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board of Canada, 
recognizing Thomas Nangle, the 
tireless padre of the Newfoundland 
Regiment, as a person of 
national historic significance. 

The unveiling took place in the 
Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander 
Anthony Paddon Building at 
Canadian Forces Station St. John’s 
during the 100th anniversary of 
the attack on Beaumont-Hamel, 
where the regiment suffered 
tremendous losses on the first 
day of the Battle of Somme. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Nangle was the popular padre of 
the Royal Newfoundland Regiment 
in the later part of the First World 
War. He was born in St. John’s in 
1889 and was ordained in 1913. 

The archbishop of Newfoundland 
had denied his request to join the 
Newfoundland forces when war 
broke out in 1914. However, after the 
tragedy of Beaumont-Hamel on July 1, 
1916, Nangle was allowed to join the 
British Army chaplaincy, and was 
posted to the regiment where he 
saw to the wounded, comforted 
families and buried the dead. He 


After the war, he returned to 
Newfoundland and was assigned 
to St. Michael’s Parish on Bell 
Island. In 1919, he was appointed 
Newfoundland’s representative on 
the Directorate of War Graves and 
Enquiries and the Imperial War 
Graves Commission. He returned 
to Europe where he oversaw the 
documenting and marking of graves 
for Newfoundland’s war dead. 

He was later asked to find a way 
to commemorate Newfoundland’s 


Frank Gogos 


At the unveiling of a plague commemorating Thomas Nangle are 


(from left) historian Gary Browne, Newfoundland and Labrador 
Command President Frank Sullivan and historian Dr. John Fitzgerald. 


- contribution to the Great War. 

- He suggested erecting a statue 

_ of acaribou, the emblem of the 

_ Newfoundland Regiment, on each 
i of the five main battlefields where 

- Newfoundlanders fought and died. 


He worked tirelessly raising 


- money for the project by lobbying 
| the Newfoundland government, 

_ giving speeches and talking to 

_ the families of those who had 

_ fallen. He negotiated with more 

| than 250 French landowners 

- to acquire the land where the 

| monuments were to be built. 

was wounded in the shoulder in 1917. 
| than-life bronze statues of the 

- Newfoundland caribou: four 

_ in France at Beaumont-Hamel, 

- Gueudecourt, Masnieres and 

' Monchy-le-Preux, and one in 

- Belgium at Courtrai. The statues by 
_ British sculptor Basil Gotto show 

_ the caribou staring in the direction 
i of the enemy. Collectively, they are 
- knownas the Trail of the Caribou. 

| The most magnificent is the 

| Beaumont-Hamel Newfoundland 
: National Memorial, unveiled in 1925 | 


By 1925, there were five larger- 


__ by Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig. 


Back in Newfoundland, Nangle 


| was also on the Newfoundland 
_ National War Memorial Finalization 


Committee, playing a major role 

in the construction and unveiling 

of the National War Memorial 

in downtown St. John’s. It was 

unveiled by Haig on July 1, 1924. 
When the projects were done, 


| Nangle left the priesthood. He 


moved to Rhodesia, modern-day 
Zimbabwe, married and raised a 


i family. He became a successful 
| farmer and also served as a newspa- 


per editor, a member of Parliament 
and mayor of the town where he 


| lived. He died in 1972, having 


never returned to Newfoundland. 
Local historian Gary Browne, 


| who has co-authored a book on 
_ Nangle, was one of the main advo- 


cates for the recognition. Although 


| Newfoundland and Labrador 


Command of The Royal Canadian 
Legion has granted permission for 
it to be added to the National War 
Memorial in St. John’s, the final 
site has not yet been decided. @ 
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saplings descended from. 
oaks at Vimy available 


he Battle of Vimy Ridge 

in northern France, April 

9-12, 1917, is considered 
one of the defining events in the 
history of Canada. Where Allied 
troops struggled and failed, the 
Canadians overcame great odds 
and eventually captured the ridge. 

In the course of the battle, nearly 
every tree in the once-forested area 
had been destroyed. After the battle, 
a Canadian soldier, Lieutenant 
Leslie Miller of Scarborough, Ont., 
gathered acorns from an oak tree 
on the ridge and sent them home 
to Canada to be planted on his 
Scarborough farm, which he later 
named The Vimy Oaks. Today, 10 
of these trees exist on the woodlot 
now owned by the Scarborough 
Chinese Baptist Church. 
A volunteer non-profit group, 

the Vimy Oaks Legacy Corporation, 
with the church’s permission, 
has partnered with the Vimy 
Foundation to repatriate to France 
over 100 saplings that are direct 
descendants of the Vimy Oaks 
in Scarborough. They will be 
planted in the Vimy Foundation 


: Centennial Park, adjacent to the 

~ Canadian National Vimy Memorial 
_ site, as part of centennial com- 
 memorations in France in 2017. 


Vimy Oak saplings are being 


- grown by NVK Nurseries in 

- Dundas, Ont., and surplus trees 

_ will be available for sale early 

_ this year. Royal Canadian Legion 
branches and other qualifying 

- organizations may purchase a tree 

_ for $125 to recover nursery and 

: administrative costs, plus freight 

- tothe destination in Canada. The 

- administrative costs will help cover 
_ the cost of planting trees in France. 
_ HST will apply to the total cost. 


Interested branches may 


' request an application for a 

| Vimy Oak sapling and forward 

_ their completed application by 

: e-mail to Robert Domoney at 

_ VimyOaksCanada@rogers.com. 


Applications will be assessed 


_ based on the suitability of the 

| proposed site for survival of the 

~ tree and on assurance of its ongo- 
' ing care. Saplings approved for 

_ planting will be shipped from 
| Dundas to successful applicants by | 


Andrew Barbour holds an oak sapling 
at the NVK Nurseries in Dundas, Ont. 


| NVK Nurseries with instructions 
i for planting and maintenance. 
| Acertificate of authenticity will 


accompany each sapling. 
Construction of the Vimy 
Foundation Centennial Park is 


| being funded through donations. 


Each tree planted in France can be 
purchased by the public for $10,000 
and the donor’s name will appear 
on the Centennial Park plaque. 
More information may be found at 
wwwvimyfoundation.ca/donate. @ 


Commons committee looks 
for smooth transitions 


any roadblocks to 

smoother service for 

veterans could be 
removed if recommendations in a 
year-end report on services to veter- 
ans are followed, and now veterans 
are waiting to see if various govern- 
ment departments will act on them. 
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| by SharonAdams | 


“The recommendations are 


_ what we want,” said Dominion 

_ President Dave Flannigan of 

i The Royal Canadian Legion. The 
- House of Commons Standing 

- Committee on Veterans Affairs 
| (ACVA) made 18 wide-ranging 

- recommendations following a 


2016 evaluation of programs and 

service delivery for ill and injured 

veterans. “But recommendations, 

that’s what they are. We need some 

movement, and we need it now.” 
The report, called Reaching 

out: Improving service delivery 

to Canadian veterans, considered 


Vimy Oaks Legacy Corporation 


support for ill and injured veterans 
at every step of their career, from 
the perspective of veterans and 
their families. The committee 
reviewed quality of interactions 
with veterans by the Canadian 
Armed Forces, Veterans Affairs 
Canada (VAC) and the Veterans 
Review and Appeal Board (VRAB). 
The committee, chaired by 
Liberal MP Neil Ellis, suggests 
smoothing the way for transition 
to civilian life should begin early, 
with a VAC identification card 
and My VAC Accounts opened as 
recruits begin military service. 


should provide members with their 


complete digital medical file as soon | 
_ should clearly explain why. 
i  Thereport alsorecommends elim- | 
_ inating overlap in VAC and Forces 

| programs. Service Income Security 
Insurance Plan (SISIP) long-term 
i disability benefits should cover med- | 
_ ically releasing individuals whose 

_ disability is not related to their 

: service, and all veterans released 

_ for medical reasons related to their 


as a permanent medical category 
has been assigned; the Forces and 
VAC should create a “concierge 
service” for medically releasing 
veterans to provide a single point 
of contact and co-ordination of 
services; and the 120-day post- 
release deadline for applying for 
VAC’s vocational rehabilitation 
program should be eliminated. 


Veterans should not be consid- 


_ ered released from the Canadian 

_ Armed Forces until Veterans 

| Affairs Canada has ruled on their 
_ benefits and all health, rehabilita- 
_ tion and vocational services have 

_ been putin place, the report says. 


Once in VAC care, veterans 


- should have face-to-face help 

- completing paperwork and those 
_ assigned a case manager should 

_ beable to contact that person 

_ directly, the report recommends. 


To speed the process, VAC 


| should tell veterans what 

_ information is missing from a 
Other recommendations: the Forces | 
_ is denied. And if an application 


benefits application before a claim 


is rejected, both VAC and VRAB 


_ military service should be covered 
_ by New Veterans Charter programs. 


The report also recommends 


| VAC provide training and financial 

: compensation to family and caregiv- 
__ ers, and extend psychological care 

_ tocertain family members—without 
_ authorization of the veteran. 


The recommendations would 


- work in concert to reduce complex- 
_ ity of applying for and receiving 

_ benefits, but the report notes that 

i itis not realistic to expect the 
"system that took decades to build 

- can be undone in a couple of years. 

_ Therefore, short-term strategies 

' are needed to alleviate the stress 

_ onveterans and their families until 
_ necessary changes to processes, 

: culture and programs can be made. 


“We feel that they've got the right 


' answers and this is what needs to 
: be done, but nobody’s making that 
| move,” said Flannigan. “We have 


been promised that the budget will 


_ tell the story. Every month that goes 

by, veterans are suffering—[suffer- 

_ ing] that could be eliminated if these 
_ things were happening right now.” @ 


SERVING YOU is written by Legion command service officers. To reach a service officer, call toll-free 
1-877-534-4666, or consult a command website. For years of archives, visit www.legionmagazine.com 


Do you have a current will? 


tis important to have a 
current will to ensure that 
your property and pos- 
sessions are distributed the 
way you want. You can take the 
worry out of these decisions by 
letting your family know what 
you want by having a current 
will that specifies your wishes. 
Your will is the easiest and most 
effective way to tell others how you 


want your property and possessions | 
_ but because a will and other estate 

_ planning documents are legal 

: documents, it is a good idea to have 
_ your will prepared by a lawyer. Will 
_ kits and guides can help you get 

| organized, but they can’t deal with 


to be distributed. Even if you don’t 
have much money or property, 

it’s still a good idea to have a will 
so you can name an executor 

and make it clear who you want 
making decisions after you die. 


Under the law in most provinces 


You do not need to get legal advice, 


_ everything. A lawyer will make 
: and territories, your nearest relatives | 
' are the people who will shareinyour | 
_ estate if you die without making a 

' will. Depending how complicated 

_ your estate is, your relatives may 

| need to hire a lawyer and go to 

- court to deal with your estate. 

_ Sometimes, a government agency 

: will get involved to make sure that 

_ your estate is dealt with properly. 


sure that all your documents are 


| prepared and witnessed properly. 
- In Quebec and B.C., a notary 
_ public can also prepare a will. 


Itis important that your family 


_ knows where to locate your will 
' and are able access it. It is equally 
_ important that you review your 
: will every five years, or sooner if 
' there has been a change in your 
| family, to make sure that the will 
_ continues to reflect your wishes. 


More information on wills 


_ and estates can be found on the 
- Government of Canada website 
| www.seniors.gc.ca under the 

- heading “legal matters.” 
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Women still’ 


4 


few position. 
* « inthe CAF 


hen Carol 
Kozinski walked into 
a Canadian Armed 


was what trade interested her. 
Kozinski, who was 20 at the 

time and had been roughneck- 

ing aboard offshore oil rigs, said 

she wanted to be a mechanic. 
“Oh,” she was told, “you're 

too cute to be a mechanic.” 
Now 55 and retired from the mili- 


tary, Kozinski asked that her name be | 
changed for this article to protect her | 
_ inreaching overall recruiting targets 
_ depends heavily on increasing the 

| recruitment of women, but he noted 
: the CAF had not implemented spe- 

- cial employment-equity measures. 


contract work. She'd spent 35 years 
as a service tech in the CAF, work- 
ing on virtually everything it flies, 
from Sea Kings to CF-18 Hornets. 

She’s seen a lot of changes from 
the days when Playboy centrefolds 
adorned every tool cabinet, but 
doesn’t believe they're enough to 
significantly alter the composition 
of what remains an overwhelm- 
ingly male-dominated field. 


Jonathan Vance has vowed to 
boost the proportion of women 
in the military by one percentage 
point a year until it reaches 
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| By StephenJ. Thorne | 


25 per cent from the current 14. 
But ask Kozinski if that goal is 


my _ realistic and her reply is a blunt no. 
Forces recruiting office in 1981, one | 
Gj of the first questions she was asked | 
at, is really what my question would 
: be,” she says. “And how are you going 
- to entice the new generation with 
- old equipment? And what missions 
' are we doing? Because you have to 
: give them something to go for. How 
' are you going to get 25 per cent with 
- nothing to give them as a carrot?” 


“If you make the Forces 25 per cent 
women, what trades are we looking 


Auditor General Michael Ferguson 
reported in November that success 


About half the women in the 
Canadian military are concen- 


_ trated in six occupations: resource 
management support clerks, 

_ supply technicians, logistics 

_ officers, medical technicians, 
Chief of The Defence StaffGeneral 


nursing officers and cooks. 
“Tt is difficult to attract, 


_ select, train and retain more 
! women in the Canadian Armed 


Forces without implementing 


_ special employment equity 
| Measures,” Ferguson reported. 


_ Then there’s the stigma sur- 

- rounding treatment of women in 

_ the Canadian military. Numerous 

: reports have put the issue of sexual 
- misconduct front and centre. 


The most recent, a Statistics 


_ Canada report released in the 

: fall, said bad sexual behaviour 

' remains relatively widespread 

' among the country’s soldiers, sail- 
_ ors and air force personnel despite 
_ concerted efforts to eradicate it. 


The Statistics Canada survey of 


_ 43,000 members found that 960, 

| or 1.7 per cent, reported they’d 

| been victims of sexual assault 

_ during the previous 12 months, 

_ either in the workplace or at 

_ the hands of military members, 

_ Defence employees or contractors. 


That’s almost double the inci- 


' dence among workers in the general 
_ population (0.9 per cent) over the 

: same period—and the broader 

- sample was not limited to sex 

' assaults in the workplace or by col- 

_ leagues. The Forces survey did not 

: include civilian staff or reservists. 


LS Alex Roy, Bagotville Imaging Section 


The results, 
though they had to be 
expected, nevertheless | 
angered Vance, who 
has made tackling 
the issue of sexual 
misconduct a priority | 
of his tenure. “I 
gave an order to 
every member of the 
Canadian Armed 
Forces that this 
behaviour had to 
stop,” Vance said. “My 
orders were clear. My 
expectations were 
clear. And those who 
choose or chose not 
to follow my orders 
will be dealt with.” 

The numbers 
came on the heels of a watershed 
report by former Supreme Court 
justice Marie Deschamps, who 
said in 2015 an underlying sexual- 
ized culture existed in the CAF 
that, if not addressed, could 
lead to more serious incidents of 
sexual harassment and assault. 

In response, and in one of 
his first acts as CDS, Vance 
launched Operation Honour, a 
comprehensive strategy aimed 
at eliminating the problem. It 
commanded the “unequivocal 
support” of his leadership. 

“Any form of harmful and inap- 
propriate sexual behaviour is a 
threat to the morale and operational 
readiness of the CAF, undermines 
good order and discipline, is 
inconsistent with the values of the 
profession of arms and the ethical 
principles of DND and CAF, and 
is wrong,” he said at the time. 

“T will not allow harmful and inap- 
propriate sexual behaviour within 
our organization, and I shall hold all 
leaders in the CAF accountable for 
failures that permit its continuation.’ 

Kozinski, however, said that get- 
ting anything constructive done on 
an issue as daunting as changing a 
culture is difficult given the turnover 
at the upper echelons of the CAF. 

“Officers stay in one position for 


yt 


_ tive about the approaches 

' taken.... [believe more needs to 
- be done—the success of Op Honour | 
_ depends on it,” said Walbourne. 


@ General Jonathan Vance, chief of the defence staff, inspects a guard 
of honour at Canadian Forces Base Bagotville on Oct. 7, 2015. 


_ three years,” she says. “How can you 
: get anything done? You can only get 


one thing done. The driving force, 


- no matter how you look at it, is that 
_ they havea three-year lifespan. 


“You have to have support; 
you have to have the backing of 


the government. In three years, 
_ somebody else takes the spot.” 


| The numbers would suggest 
_ Op Honour has inspired somewhat 

: lacklustre confidence across the 

| military. While 98 per cent of regular 
_ force members told Statistics Canada 
_ they were aware of the order, 

i onlya third said they believed 


plane”)—but, still, she thinks 
_ the problem is overblown. 


She says she personally knows 


| of one woman who was sexually 

i assaulted during her time in the 

_ CAF. The military, she said, is “an 

_ easy target” whose failings receive a 

_ disproportionate degree of attention. 


Rear-Admiral Jennifer Bennett, 


- who heads the military’s sexual 

_ misconduct response team, said 

i five cases of sexual assault went to 

- court martial between January and 
- November 2016, with four convic- 

_ tions and two imprisonments. 


- it will be very or extremely 


“While I remain posi- 


_ effective, 37 per cent said it CHIEF OF THE DEFENCE 
| will be moderately effective, STAFE GENERAL 

and 30 per cent said it will 

_ only beslightly effective JONATHAN VANCE HAS 

- or not effective at all. VOWED TO BOOST THE 

| The military ombudsman, PROPORTION OF WOMEN 
| ne iearlaraes ana IN THE MILITARY BY ONE 
: the report’s overall results 

I Seceremely teoublibg? PERCENTAGE POINT A 

| adding they “mirror the YEAR UNTIL IT REACHES 
- complaints received by this 25 PER CENT FROM 

_ office over the last 18 years.” THE CURRENT 14. 


Indeed, the Statistics Canada 


_ survey suggested many of the 

_ rank-and-file still seem to be in 

_ denial when it comes to sexual 

_ abuse, defined by the agency as 

! unwanted sexual touching, sexual 
- attacks and sexual acts to which 

_ the victim is unable to consent. 


Only 36 per cent of men and 


_ half of women respondents said 
_ they felt inappropriate sexual 

_ behaviour is a problem in the 

: military, despite Vance’s own 

_ insistence in August 2015. 


Kozinski says she was subjected 


_ to sporadic incidents of unwanted 
| sexual behaviour over her 35-year 
- career—including an uninvited 

_ kiss from a pilot (“I let him know 

_ inno uncertain terms that I was 

: not down for that and left the 


Another 30 personnel were 


_ stripped of their commands or 

_ removed from supervisory positions 
| for inappropriate behaviour, while 

' nine were reprimanded, fined or 

| punished after summary trials. One 
_ was dismissed from the military. 


Eighteen months after 


- Deschamps’ findings were submit- 
| ted, a military progress report said 
_ that two of the retired justice’s 10 
_ recommendations had been met. 


The rest, it said, were 


: being addressed. 


“Operation Honour has received 


- a focus that few other imperatives 

_ have received in modern Canadian 

. Armed Forces history,” said 

_ the progress report, released in 

| September. “There is much to be 

_ done in the months and years ahead. 


“Changing culture will not 


- happen overnight.” @ 
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oor planning, 
understaffing and inef- 
ficiency in the acquisition 
and maintenance of key military 
equipment are threatening the 
Canadian Armed Forces’ ability 
to effectively do its job, says a 
report by the auditor general. 
“National Defence had made 
some initial planning assumptions 
that overestimated equipment use, 
underestimated support costs, 
and under-resourced person- 
nel requirements,” Auditor 


Poor management 
of equipment reported 


| By Stephen J. Thorne | 


: estimates were incomplete. 


Support costs submitted for 


' approval were based on 20-year 

_ estimates instead of the equip- 

: ment’s life expectancy, which can 
' be up to 30 years. Estimates did 

_ not always include personnel, 

: operating or infrastructure costs. 
_ And there were no cost estimates 
_ for mid-life refits or for replacing 
_ lost or damaged equipment. 


support contract, for example, 

_ DND pays for a parts and main- 
| tenance system designed to 

| support 7,200 hours of flying 

' annually, with a fixed minimum 
' payment of about $75 million a 

_ year. In 2015-16, the helicopters 
_ were in the air for 2,492 hours. 


The CC-130J Hercules was 


expected to fly 10,000-15,500 
_ hours and the contractor is 


required to provide sup- 
port for 11,900 at about $70 
million regardless of the 


General Michael Ferguson “THIS IS IMPORTANT hours flown, plus additions 
wrote in a fall report. BECAUSE POOR for each flying hour. The 
As a result, equipment was PLANNING DECISIONS aircraft had averaged 5,300 
unavailable and underused, CAM RESULT hours a year for five years. 
Ferguson said. Better manage- Public Services and 
ment would help ensure the IN PAYING FOR UNUSED Procurement Canada 
military can meet future oper- SERVICES AND NOT renegotiated the Hercules 
ational and training needs. HAVING THE NECESSARY pricing and other terms in 
7 In aie the ee general EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 2015, aiming to improve 
amed 2013-14 budget " its value for money. 
WHEN IT IS NEEDED. 


constraints and high fixed 
costs for forcing the military to 


The auditor general found 
DND estimates for operating 


reduce equipment use without cor- 
responding contractual obligations. 
Ferguson’s office examined six 
of the military's 30-plus major 
equipment types: the CC-177 
Globemaster III strategic airlift 
aircraft, CH-148 Cyclone maritime 
helicopters, CH-147F Chinook 
medium-to-heavy lift helicop- 
ters, CC-130J Hercules aircraft, 
Victoria-class submarines, and 
tactical armoured patrol vehicles. 
They represented annual contract 
support costs of about $700 mil- 
lion—an expenditure the auditor 
general said was not well-managed 
and more than what was needed. 
Furthermore, he said DND did 
not consider all life-cycle costs 
when acquiring the equipment his 
office examined, thus approval 
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Support costs can be more than 


_ twice acquisition costs over the life 

_ of equipment, yet DND did not have 
: a proper handle on expenditures. 

_ Ferguson said poor data prevented 

_ DND from effectively monitoring 

_ contractor performance. 


“This is important because poor 


_ planning decisions can result in 

_ paying for unused services and not 
_ having the necessary equipment 

i available when it is needed.” 

| In three of the four aircraft types | 
_ he examined, the auditor general 

| found the hours flown were consid- 
: erably less than the assumptions 

- on which the contracts were based. 
_ Thus, Defence paid for higher 

_ levels of service than it used. 


Under the Chinook helicopter 


and maintaining the Sea 


_ King helicopter replacements, the 

- Cyclones, were incomplete and 

- unclear. The 2004 acquisition cost 
: of 28 Cyclones was pegged at $1.8 

- billion, but this didn’t include full 

_ costs for their 25-year lifetimes. Nor 
_ did estimates include personnel or 
| infrastructure costs, or operating 

- costs beyond 12 years. In 2004, 

_ DND signed a 20-year support 

_ contract for equipment mainte- 

_ nance ata cost of $2.3 billion. 


Ferguson said: “If National 


' Defence had included all person- 
_ nel, operating, and maintenance 
' costs over the life of the Cyclone 

: helicopter, we estimate that the 

- total support costs would have 

- been more than three times 

. the acquisition cost.” @ 


Charles Belzile 1933-2016 


Retired lieutenant- 
general and former 
grand president of 
The Royal Canadian 


died Dec. 5 in Ottawa. 
He was 83. 

Born in Trois-Pistoles, 
Que., in 1933, Belzile 
joined the Canadian 
Army and served in 
Korea, Germany, 
Cyprus and all over Canada. As an officer, he served 
with the Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada and the Royal 
22nd Regiment. He was the commander of Canadian 
Forces Europe and, before his retirement in 1986, 
spent five years as the commander of Mobile 
Command, now the Canadian Army. 

In retirement, he served in a number of veterans 
organizations including as president of the 


| Conference of Defence Associations and the Battle 
- of Normandy Foundation, as well as serving on the 
_ Canadian War Museum Advisory Council and as colo- 
' nel-commandant of the Royal Canadian Army Cadets. 
Legion, Charles Belzile | 


“Belzile served as the Legion’s Dominion Command 


_ grand president between 2001 and 2010. During this 

_ time period, he was particularly busy chairing the 

: Veterans Consultation Group of The Royal Canadian 

- Legion which sought to bring a common unity 

_ between the various veterans organizations to better 

' advocate to the government,” said Dominion President 
_ Dave Flannigan. “Belzile was a distinguished cham- 

i pion of Canada’s veterans and will be greatly missed 

_ for his insight and leadership.” 


Among Belzile’s honours were a commander of 


| the Order of Military Merit, a member of the Order 
_ of Canada and the recipient of the Vimy Award, 
: presented by the Conference of Defence Associations. 


He is survived by his wife of 46 years, Janet, and 


daughters Denise and Suzanne. 7) 
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Ring in Canada's 150th anniversary of Confederation with this 
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SNAPSHOTS 


Volunteering in the communily 


Manitoba-Northwestern Ontario 70 

New Brunswick 71 

British Columbia/Yukon 72 Z 
Newfoundland and Labrador 74 

Quebec 74 | Legion branches 
Alberta-Northwest Territories 75 | donate more than 
Nova Scotia/Nunavut 75 | S 2 5 5 O O O 
Saskatchewan 76 | / 

Ontario 79 | to their communities 
Correspondents’ Addresses 85 | 


President Rick Kokiw of Rossburn, Man., Branch _ At the presentation of $10,000 from Portage la Prairie, Man., Branch 
congratulates winners of the poster and literary | to community groups are (from left) poppy fund chair Irene Boyse, 


contests (front, from left) Chloe Gambler service officer Dan Boyse, Hope Faschoway of the Herman Prior 
Halliday, Angelina Kostecki, Hayley Hunter, Centre, Aldeen Moreze from Sunset palliative care, Erin Miller of the 
Jackson Antoniw, Rheanna Melnyk, Portage Hospital Fund and the Douglas Campbell Lodge, Colleen 
(rear) Payton Grassinger, Cole Muir, Fletcher of the Douglas Campbell Lodge and Lions’ Prairie Manor, 
Anya Choy and Jayda Loepsky. former president Jo-Ann Barnes and President Barb Bradley. 


Former president Roland Fisette and Chairman Bette Marching off the colours at a dinner to celebrate 
Vance of Manitoba-Northwestern Ontario Command the 80th anniversary of Slovac Branch in Thunder Bay, 
present $10,000 to Tom Thomas of Rossbrook House, Ont., are (from left) Rodger Carlson, Marie Penko, 
accompanied by some of the inner-city children served Cory Humenaj, Adrian Marson 
by the drop-in centre. and Sgt.-at-Arms Mike Versak. 
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Doug McCallum of Dawn Golding, executive Manitoba-Northwestern Ontario Command Chairman 


Boissevain, Man.., director of Manitoba- Bette Vance and former president Roland Fisette 
Branch presents Northwestern Ontario present $10,000 to operations manager Joel Cormier 
donated books to Command, presents $5,000 to and head cook James Morrel (right) of Lighthouse 
Boissevain-Morton Charles Norris of Hands of Hope, Mission, which has served the needy of inner-city 
Library staff member which provides household Winnipeg since 1911. 
Clare Littlejohn. necessities to the needy. 


Caraquet, N.B., Branch President Armel 
Lanteigne presents $1,000 to Caraquet sea 
cadet corps officer Celine Lanteigne (left) 

accompanied by Navy League president 

Rhealda Brideau. 


Present at Caraquet, N.B., Branch bursary presentations are 
(from left) bursary chair Jean-Pierre Chenard, Exilda Robichaud 
accepting for granddaughter Helene Robichaud, William Theriault, 
Marc-Antoine Thiffault and President Armel Lanteigne. 


ol <> 

Saint John, N.B. District, along with some branches and 
2 on L.A.s, donated a total of $400 to the Alzheimer’s Cafe. 
Sackville, N.B., donates a Viper cleaner and a valet cart At the presentation are (from left) Saint John District 


to the Drew Nursing Home. At the presentation are L.A. Councillor Donna Middleton, Lancaster L.A. 
(from left) poppy chair Victor Sears, treasurer Deborah treasurer Barb Sweet, Jervis Bay L.A. President Marg 
Sears, veterans Phylis Gillis and Grant McKinley, along McMurray, Alzheimer’s Cafe chair Ed Sullivan and 

with Ottis Phinney and President Doreen Richards. Saint John District Commander Larry Lynch. 
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SNAPSHOTS Volunteering in the communily 


President Gill Briggs presents 
the 50 Years Long Service 
Medal to Percy Cobham 
of Gladstone Branch in 
Fredericton Junction, N.B. 


Alberni Valley Branch in Port Alberni, B.C. presents a total of $22,500 from poppy 
and gaming funds to cadets and other local organizations. 


Guatinim ee BC, Beatch Parksville-Qualicum Beach Elks Club 
President Doni Taylor presents representatives Don Walker (left) and 
slot Don BeidatheRoc cutee etdrangthe spl ee fom Gai 
Seay one rogn Ree eothanmversary.or Ine oval (ci wht) in ; ort of the Elks fection 
works closely with the Canadian Legion at Alberni Valley 6 a ae ; 
Oceanside Parkinson's Disease Branch in Port Alberni, B.C. Children's Camp Society. 
Support Group. 


At the presentation of $1,000 to Helping Hand from 
Okanagan Falls, B.C., Branch are (from left) treasurer 
Lorraine Harrison, Laurie Kingsfield, Past President 
Mary Findlater and Linda Horn. 
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Past President Mary Findlater (left) and treasurer 
Lorraine Harrison of Okanagan Falls, B.C., Branch, 
present $1,000 to Donna Mae Thompson for 
the United Church breakfast program for 
Okanagan Falls Elementary School. 


us iia 
a: 


Ky, “. SY 
President Craig Tae of ae : 
B.C., Branch presents $5,000 to a 
Alisa Coquet, Royal Inland Hospital Consutdating literary and poster contest winners from Madeira Park 
Foundation’s director of donor relations. | Elementary School are (from left) poppy fund co-chair Lyn Charlton of 
The branch chose Toys for Kids and the Pender Harbour and District Branch in Madeira Park, B.C., Principal 
Ponderosa Lodge as recipients of this Glen Smith, poppy fund co-chair Judy Carson and director Bill Charlton. 
and a previous $2,500 donation. 
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4 LEGION Fe Ss \l President Margaret Bogaert of Kitimat, B.C., Branch, distributes donations 
President Madeline Robertson ofDiamond __ to the municipal humane society, food bank, supper club, marine rescue 


VTP NI 


Head Branch in Squamish, B.C., accepts and search-and-rescue organizations and Tamitik Status of Women, 
$529 from Lions Club Vice-President in addition to the Aluminum City Telethon, while branch secretary 
Rick Boulier, proceeds from funds donated Sean Dwyer (rear left) and finance chair Dwight Magee look on. 


at the annual beef on a bun fundraiser 
in support of the Legion and veterans. 


Leroy Pedersen Lorne DePaolis : . 
receives his 50 Years receiveshis50 Years | President Tony Moore (left) of Whalley, B.C., Branch and Peace Arch 
Long Service Medal _ Long Service Medal Zone Deputy Zone Commander Bonnie McMillan congratulate 

from Trail, from Trail, Clarence White (centre left) and Tom Brown on receiving the 
B.C., Branch. B.C. Branch. 50 Years Long Service Medal. 
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SNAPSHOTS Volunteering in the communily 


RIVER | FOUNDATION 


CAMPBELL | HOSPITAL : 


We're here for you. § 


ORDER. F 


o 
CAMPBELL ATE Nici a 


aia ‘i 6) 000 x ] g 


Poppy chair Gillian Green of Quadra 
Island Branch in Heriot Bay, B.C., presents 
$10,000 to Stacey Marsh, executive 
director of the Campbell River Hospital 
Foundation. The funds will help furnish 


a grieving room at the hospital for Sandi Paterson (left) and First Vice Bill Groeneveld of ‘Alber Valley 
Campbell River, Quadra, Cortes and Branch in Port Alberni, B.C., congratulate winners of the poster and 
Manundsland veterans and sarmilies: literary contests from John Paul II Catholic School. 


Bill Mitchell, cadet liaison 
officer for Kamloops, B.C., 
Branch, presents $2,000 to 
MWO Sheldon Batz of the 
Rocky Mountain Rangers 
army cadet corps. 


Second Vice Walter Millar, Past President Dave Doskoch and First Vice Dave Dollis 
(rear, from left) of Mount Arrowsmith Branch in Parksville, B.C., present awards to 
winners of the poster and literary contests from Nanoose Bay Elementary School. 


Veterans Affairs Minister Kent Hehr, 


Hudson, Que., Branch Sgt.-at- 
Arms John Dalgarno presents 
a $1,000 bursary to Concordia 
University student Jerad 
Christmas appeal. McIntyre. ROD HODGSON 


Virginia Meadus of Clarenville, : 
NL, Branch presents $1,150 accompanied by Hudson, Que., Branch Second 


Vice Rod Hodgson, places a wreath at the 


to Maj. Anthony Ledrew : 
branchss newly renovated cenotaph. ROD HODGSON 


for the Salvation Army 
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5 ‘Arms Mae MacaAskill Seniors Centre president At the presentation of the 50 Years Long Service 
ae — . i Gareth Jones presents a Medal plus 55- and 60-year bars to Gerry Barr 
(left) : Mayert se © 7 ta., donation to St. Albert, Alta., of St. Albert, Alta., Branch are District 8 
ne iets . 7 oe Branch President Bob Fagan Commander Wayne Willis (left) and 
pms Me He ron for use of branch facilities branch honours and awards 
President Terry Nelson. while the centre is renovated. chair Dave Robertson (right). 


Ladies Auxiliary 
Isle Madame 
Br. 150 Legion & 


Celebrating 50 - years 


The Royal Canadian Legion 


LET mets Jeeta gm Sra 


| a Bernard Boudreau (left) _ | @ 4 
Amherst, N.S., Branch of Wedgeport, N.S., Branch Attending the presentation of $5,000 to West Kings 
President Roy Porter accepts the Legionnaire District High School principal Barry Squires (right), 
presents $500 to Christmas of the Year award from are (from left) President David Geddes, Chase the Ace 
For Kids representative President Jerry MacKenzie. volunteer James Duguid and Chase the Ace chair Ian Clow 
Phil Baxter. ED ZANINSKY CYRIL LEBLANC of A.H. Foster MM Memorial Branch in Kingston, N.S. 


The funds will help construct the David Morse Memorial 
Sports Field next to the high school. HAROLD MACKENZIE 
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% is 
nx ss): 


BS: he Royal Canadian Legion ihept 2 2! 


sreder 


erie edall nfut . es 
Chase || 
Legion Ace Vash pet 4 MWirrer @® 


Presenting winnings topping $2,300 to Mona Derdall (centre), 
winner of the Outlook, Sask., Branch Chase the Ace jackpot, are 
(from left) branch members Lyall Campbell, John McPhail, 
Susan Kasper and Gary Stalwick. The funds bought 120 markers 
to be placed on graves of local veterans in eight area cemeteries. 


Don McCumber (right) of Yarmouth, N.S., Branch 
presents a cheque to purchase two new beds at 
Veterans Place in Yarmouth. Attending are veteran Miff 
O'Connell (left), Veterans Place administrator Melanie 
Kennedy and veteran Philip Beliveau. DON McCUMBER 


Norman Kimber of Maple Creek, Sask., Branch Barry Whitehead (left) and Peter Wyatt of Gen. Alex Ross 


congratulates winners of the poster and literary Branch in Yorkton, Sask., congratulate senior poetry contest 
contests from Sidney Street School (front, from left) winners from Sacred Heart High School (from left) 
Taylor Smith, Amy Scott, Rachel Clark, Elijah Stephaniuk, Trayton Dudar and Treasure Oludaisi. 


Judas Quewezance and (rear) Breanna Hardie. 


Allison Robinson (left) was 
awarded first place for her senior 
black-and-white poster 
and Halley Griffith received 

baka first-place awards for her 
Bert Olmsted and President Walter Arnold (rear left) of Maple Creek, intermediate essay and colour 
Sask., Branch congratulate winners of the poster and literary contests poster from Norquay, 
from Consul School. Sask., Branch. 
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Sheho, Sask., Branch President 

; Gerald Hoffman presents $500 
Marilyn Rodgers, care team co-ordinator —_ Boh Abbott of Norquay, Sask., Branch to Ron Fisher of the Sunrise 

for the Outlook Long-Term Care Facility presents Ashlyn Olson with an award _—_ Health Foundation. The funds 

accepts $2,000 for the purchase of for her entry in the colour will be used toward the 
a blanket warmer from Outlook, poster contest. purchase of a new CT scanner. 
Sask., Branch President Lyall Campbell 
and poppy chair Cindy Busse. 


President Darrell Webster of 

Robert Combe VC Branch in 

Melville, Sask., presents the 
Legionnaire of the Year Award 
to Sgt-at-Arms Trevor Bancarz. 


Gen. Alex Ross Branch members (rear, from left) Gerald Webster, 
Barry Whitehead and Peter Wyatt congratulate winners of the poster and 
literary contests from Saltcoats School in Yorkton, Sask. 


President Halley Hilts of Foam Lake, 
Sask., Branch (left) and Don Eyolfson 
(centre) thank Sgt.-at-Arms George Hilts 
for building the mini museum housing 

artifacts collected by the branch. 


Valerie Priestley and George Diehl of Leask, Sask., Branch congratulate 
poster and literary contest winners from Leask Community School, 
(from left) Jesse Kreese, Taylor Strongarm, Mavrick Thomas 
and Nolan Johnstone. 
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Liberty Waldbauer of 


Davison School in Melville, 
j : Sask., is congratulated on her 
= — : . winning poem by President 
Secretary James Duncan (rear left) and President Karen Turk (rear right) of Darrell Webster of Robert 
Dodsland, Sask., Branch congratulate winners of the poster and literary contests. Combe VC Branch. 


Lois Warner of Grenfell, Sask., Branch presents 
bursaries to 2016 graduates of Grenfell 
Community High School (from left) 

Tori Peterson, Jordan Schutz, Jeremy McMurdo, 
Riley Urschel and Kailee Speidelsbach, 
all great-grandchildren of veterans. 


Gull Lake, Sask., Branch celebrates the May 1945 ceasefire in the 
Netherlands with (from left) Jim Kalanowski, Bruce Freestone, 
Dayton Toney, Dwight Small, MLA Doug Steele, Dale Stinson, 
Zone Commander Alex Forsyth and Donna Holtby. Toney decoded 
the message announcing the ceasefire, while Small drove the 
vehicle transporting German officers to sign the agreement. 


At the presentation of $25,000 to the CHAB } = : 
radiothon from Moose Jaw, Sask., Branch are (from At the dedication of the HMCS Kamsack monument, a joint 


left) poppy chair Christine Simpson, Jim MacNeil, project of Kamsack, Sask., Branch, the town and Veterans 

Moe Schmidt, Marie Spencer and President Affairs Canada, are (from left) air cadet Lianne Romaniuk, 

Al Davey. The donation was made in memory branch members Barry Golay and Darcy Green, air cadet 
of long-time poppy chair Ethel Schmidt. Aidan Broda and RCMP Const. Robert Morley. 
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In Toronto, Rhonda Galbraith, meres | 
Fort York Branch in Toronto organizes operations director for At Richmond Hill, Ont., Branch, 
aluncheon for veterans at Sunnybrook —_yeterans at Sunnybrook Health Tammy Bucci (centre) of the MacKenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. Serving veterans — §ciences Centre, accepts $2,160 Health Hospital Foundation accepts 
Chuck Casson (left) and Wilson Blair from Fort York Branch $10,000 from First Vice Mary West 
is former president Donna Murakami. treasurer Malcolm Hamilton. and President Julian West. 


y pe 
The Royal Canadian Legion 


ranch ersten 2hb/ Fb 


s » On behalf of the Ruck to Remember fundraiser, 
At the presentation of $12,334 from Maple Leaf-Swansea Branch marchers (from left) Noel Gracie, Lino Di Julio 
in Toronto to the Toronto Military Family Resource Centre and Dave Merriott present $25,076 for the 
are (from left) MFRC representatives Michael MacDonald 
and Kim Frost, committee members Anna Marie Hutchinson 
and Donald Culbertson, President Denis Cayer, Ruth Butchereit 
and MFRC executive director lain Harper. 


Homeless Veterans program to Ontario 
Command President Brian Weaver and 
executive director Pamela Sweeny. 


ee *, 
At Lord Elgin Branch in St. Thomas, 
Ont., treasurer John Yeo (left) and 


Second Vice Wayne Donnelly present [_ a] Z _— — = 
student Lauren Bogart with $500 At West Lincoln Branch in Grimsby, Ont., President Simon Saulnier poses 
to assist her with a school trip to with branch-level winners of the Legion poster and literary contests. 


Vimy Ridge where she and her 
companions will plant trees in 
honour of our fallen soldiers. 
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RCL Ontario Command $20,700.00 
Twenty Thousand Seven Hundred 


PIB CEO Bruce Burnham (left) 
presents a cheque for $20,700 
for the Ontario Command Track 
and Field program to Ontario 
Command President Brian Weaver. 


Winners of the branch-level poster and literary contests at 
Onaping Falls, Ont., Branch pose with members of the committee. 


Richmond Hill, Ont., President Julian 
West (left) accompanied by treasurer 


At Brig.-Gen. G.H. Ralston Branch in 
Port Hope, Ont., Legionnaire of the 
ene en Pyne Ca scene) Provincial President Debra Stanton Rose Tomeipy sents pe000 
receives congratulations from First : Bernard Boreland for Mariann Home 

shows some of the items collected for 


Vice Andre Labrosse and honours ; : : long-term care facility. 
andl awards chair lean Kiaball. eight area food banks in Zone G-7. 


At the Ontario Command L.A. 
convention in Petawawa, Ont., 


Osgoode Legion && 
™ Branch 589 
Date 2°" 
Pay to Boots $Pups(tard Canine Guiety 


‘The order of 


TEE Thovtans 100 Ne Dhan al io , i 
Brwch sey ad BA In Toronto, Mount Dennis L.A. secretary Karen Lyons 
Osgoode, Ont., iiranich raised $3,000 for Citadel Canine (left), Past President Kathy Weichel, treasurer Margaret 
Society Boots 4 Pups. At the presentation are (from left) Howatt and President Sandy Pitman accept a plaque 
Rob Martin and companion dog Thor, Boots 4 Pups commemorating the L.A’s 90th anniversary from Zone 
representative Barbara Boucher, ways and means L.A. Commander Doreen Corstorphine (right). 
chair Joan Valdstyn and poppy chair Peter Valdstyn. 
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Members of Polish Veterans Branch in St. Catharines, Ont., At Sir Sam Hughes L.A. in Lindsay, Ont., First Vice 


present $1,220 to Linhaven long-term care facility for Jean Davis, secretary Kitty Stone and President Sandra 
equipment. At the presentation are (from left) Linhaven Richardson present $1,000 to representatives from 
volunteers co-ordinator Kristen Mechelse, poppy chair Special Olympics (Ontario) Kawartha Lakes Division, 
Mira Ananicz, President Yvonne Glowacki, Linhaven Sam White, Bonnie Cobourne and Vicky McLean, 
administrator Karen Pow, First Vice Richard Mor, secretary along with athlete James McLean. 


Helen Czartowski and treasurer Sabina Glowacki. 


iy Wil TTT 
| 


\) i) 
ce 


4) an 


At Merritton ake in St. re Ont. 
Committee members from Battlefield L.A. in Stoney Creek, | membership chair Kevin Froats (left) and President 
Ont., surround Fred Smith (centre) of Hamilton and Alex Verdile (right) welcome new members. 


area Leave the Streets Behind program. The L.A. 
presented the program with $4,000. 


4 
93, 10% 
w Nadi jee 


4) ~ CC 
Shon OF Cote foe HosPice $ Sec 
ORDE 
- = (COURS 
_ Fie Sins. 


& Leeten 
Broach 4€ 


Morrisburg, Ont., Branch treasurer 
Fred Diegel (left) and President 
Graham Houze present $5,000 
to Sandy Collette, co-ordinator 
of Carefor Hospice 


aaa Cornwall fundraising. 


‘The executive connmnities members and guests gathee as Torontos 
Mount Dennis Branch commemorates its 90th anniversary with updates 
to, and rededication of, the branch cenotaph. 
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November 29, 2016 
‘ 


af 
TOWN OF CALEDON 


Alton Legion, Branch 449 $73,000" 


Seventy Three Thowsand Dollars 


Poppy chair George Dolan and Arleen Members of Lieut. Algie VC Branch in Alton, Ont., accept a grant 


Morrow of West Carleton Branch in for $73,000 from the Caledon Council Community Golf Tournament 
Woodlawn, Ont., present $2,000 to Committee and Mayor Alan Thompson. 


Linda Sabista and Maj. Tom Platt of 
the Snowy Owl air cadet squadron. 


The Royal Canadian Legion 

Ss z ‘ oe a At the presentation of $5,500 from Port Elgin, 

| a. “<< Ont., Branch to the Griffen air cadet squadron 
are (from left) sponsoring committee chair 

Rudresch Pandya, Capt. Robert Herborth, poppy 


Poppy chair Anne South (left) and President Ken Reuber chair Elizabeth Eby and charity chair Terry Mills. 
of Harriston, Ont., Branch present $500 to the 


Norwell army cadets corps. 


Port Elgin, Ont., Branch membership chair 
Sharon Maas (left) and Gord Kelly (right) 
welcome new members Wayne Griffith : . = 
and Brad Kauffeldt. ot is = 4, ee ae ad 
Winners of the poster and literary contests receive certificates 
from Coe Hill, Ont., Branch youth education chairman Lynn Kruger 
(left) and President Robert Woodley. 
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President Brent Craig (left) and First 
Vice Phil Whitehead of Westboro 
Branch in Ottawa present $1,000 

to Veterans Affairs Deputy Minister 
Walter Natynczyk for Veterans 
Emergency Transition Services. 


Salvation Army representative Laura 
Thompson accepts $1,000 from 
President Brent Craig (left) and 

First Vice Phil Whitehead of 
Westboro Branch in Ottawa. 


Port Elgin, Ont., L.A. President 
Brenda Collins presents $1,000 
to Cenotaph Park chair Mike 
Atkinson and President Dan Kelly. 


sve a 


‘> 


Dunnville, Ont., Branch President Garry Frost (right), 


accompanied by members of the executive committee, Salvation Army community development co-ordinator 
presents $2,000 to Dunnville Hospital Health Foundation — Joy Quail (second left) accepis $8,000 from Dunnville, 
chairman Frank Collins (in red) for the Tree of Hope event. Ont., Branch President Garry Frost (right). 


> +2 


ch in St. Catharines, Ont., 


Roger Wake presents $1,000 to At Merritton Bran 


the Salvation Army during aradio | Marlene Gemmell and Second Vice Bill Borden Trenton, Ont., Branch First 
telethon. Joining him are (from present awards to branch-level winners of the Vice Diane King (right) 

left) Moose FM radio host Bobby poster and literary contests. presents $800 to New Girls 
Alexander, OPP Constable Phil Home representatives 

Young, Salvation Army Capt. Sean Candice Powell (left) and 


Furey and Maj. Marilyn Furey. Channaine Colles: 
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“* eel = 2. 

In Brampton, Ont., members of Maj. W.D. Sharpe 
Branch receive donations for the homeless 
veterans program from 22 Division of the 


Peel Regional Police. 


1 
At Almonte, Ont., Branch, (rear, from left) chair Rob Madore, 
Deputy District G Commander Dave Cormier and branch 
youth education chair Jane Torrance (back row) present 
student awards for the poster and literary contests. 


Veterans at Sunnybrook Health 
Sciences Centre in Toronto receive 
gifts from Ontario Command's 
District D. Joining Santa are (from 


_ pi et left) residents council president 

Dr. Fred Starr Branch in Sudbury, Ont., presents awards to students for the Don Stewart, District D hospital 

poster and literary contests. In the back are (from left) youth education foundation chair Lorraine Drake 
chair Judy Robitaille, Zone H-3 youth education chair Martha Cunningham- and June Smith. 


Closs, President Jim Young and Past President Ron Robitaille. 


At Pte. Joe Waters Branch in Milton, Ont., Chatsworth, Oat, LA. 
President Bob Williams (left) and cadet Elliot Lake, Ont., Branch Third Diesaenk Caihene Mander 
liaison Bob Elliott present $4,000 to cadet Vice Roger Wake presents $2,500 presents $75 to Bev Illman of 
support committee chair Cindy Coffin to CPO Ashton Hanna and Lieut.(N) Country Lane nursing home 
and Capt. Brent Cross of the Joseph Schopf of the Captain Kidd to help with its annual 
Lorne Scots army cadet corps. sea cadets corps. Chiistinas bavaat 
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stone at Legion Peace Park honouring military, 
police, fire and other first-responders on the 
15th anniversary of 9/11. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA/YUKON 


LONG SERVICE 
RECOGNIZED 

Trail Branch presented the 
50 years Long Service Medal 
to Dorothy Fines. 


Whalley Branch in Surrey 
presented a pin and bar for 


: Duppstadt of the Sun-n-Fun 
: honour guard in Sarasota, Fla., 
i in recognition of his service 

i honouring Canadian and 

i American veterans and his 

: continued support for 

: homeless veterans. 


| Sir Sam Hughes L.A. in Lindsay 
: presented the branch with 


70 years service to Ralph Hardy. | $1,000 for the poppy fund. 

Don Duplin and Terry Napper The funds were the proceeds 
received a pin for 55 years service. | Of a raffle. 

EUROPE | SASKATCHEWAN 
CORRECTION | GRENFELL BRANCH | 
A photo in the November/ ' CELEBRATES 
December Snapshots Section 90 YEARS 


should have identified the 
Royal Canadian Regiment 

as participating in the 100th 
anniversary commemorations 
at the Beaumont-Hamel 
Newfoundland Memorial 

in France. 


ONTARIO 


FRIENDSHIP 


South Carleton Branch in 
Manotick presented the 
Friendship Award to Larry 


i Bringing greetings to Grenfell 

i Branch 90th anniversary 

: celebrations were Saskatchewan 
: Command President Ken Box, 

i Deputy District Commander 

: Wayne Shepherd, Zone 

: Commander Ross Corkish and 

i Grenfell Mayor Lloyd Gwilliam. 

| MERIT 

| RECOGNIZED 
AWARD PRESENTED | Moose Jaw Branch 

i presented Certificates of 

i Merit to Christine Simpson 
: and Susan Knox. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ ADDRESSES 


Send your photos and news of The Royal Canadian Legion in 
action in your community to your Command Correspondent. 

Each branch and ladies auxiliary is entitled to two photos in an 
issue. Any additional items will be published as news only. Material 
should be sent as soon as possible after an event. We do not 
accept material that will be more than a year old when published, 
or photos that are out of focus or lack contrast. The Command 
Correspondents are: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA/YUKON: Graham Fox, 
4199 Steede Ave., Port Alberni, BC V9Y 8B6, gra.fox@icloud.com 


ALBERTA—-NORTHWEST TERRITORIES: Bobbi Foulds, 
Box 5162, Stn Main, Edson AB T7E 174, rfoulds@telus.net 


SASKATCHEWAN: Jessica McFadden, 
3079-5th Ave., Regina, SK S4T OL6, admin.legion@sasktel.net 


MANITOBA: Vanessa Burokas, 
563 St. Mary's Rd., Winnipeg, MB R2M 3L6, vburokas@hotmail.com 


NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO: Janice Pampu, 
44 Penfold St., Thunder Bay, ON P7A 3J7, jpampu@hotmail.com 


ONTARIO: Mary Ann Goheen, 
Box 308, Gravenhurst, ON P1P 117, magoheen@sympatico.ca 


QUEBEC: Len Pelletier, 
389 Malette, Gatineau, QC J8L 2Y7, hel.len@hotmail.ca 


NEW BRUNSWICK: Marianne Harris, 
115 McGrath Cres., Miramichi, NB E1V 3Y1, jimfaye@nb.sympatico.ca 


NOVA SCOTIA/NUNAVUT: Jean Marie Deveaux, 
651 Church St., Port Hawkesbury, NS _B9A 2X6, 
jeanmarie@ns.sympatico.ca 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND: Dianne Kennedy, 
Box 81, Borden-Carleton, PE COB 1X0, mdkennedy@eastlink.ca 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR: Brenda Slaney, 
Box 5745, St. John’s, NL A1C 5X3, bslaney@nfld.net 


DOMINION COMMAND ZONES: 

EASTERN U.S. ZONE, Gord Bennett, 

12840 Seminole Blvd., Lot #7, Largo, FL 33778, Captglbcd@aol.com; 
WESTERN U.S. ZONE, Douglas Lock, 

1531 11th St., Manhattan Beach, CA 90266, doug.lock@verizon.net. 


Submissions for the Honours and Awards page (Palm Leaf, MSM, 
MSA and Life Membership) should be sent directly to Doris Williams, 
Legion Magazine, 86 Aird Place, Kanata, ON K2L 0A1 or 
magazine@legion.ca. 


TECHNICAL SPECS FOR PHOTO SUBMISSIONS 


(1) DIGITAL PHOTOS—Photos submitted to Command 
Correspondents electronically must have a minimum width of 
1,350 pixels, or 4.5 inches. Final resolution must be 300 dots 
per inch or greater. As a rough guideline, colour JPEGs would 
be between 0.5 megabytes (MB) and 1 MB. 


(2) PHOTO PRINTS—Glossy prints from a photofinishing 

lab are best because they do not contain the dot pattern 
that some printers produce. If possible, please submit digital 
photos electronically. 
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Honours and awards 


LONG SERVICE AWARDS 


JOHN KAYE WALKER) LORRAINECOTTREAU RAYMOND VINCENT RICHARD QUANN TED MERCER RAYMOND DICRESCENZO 
Mount Sorrel Br., Wedgeport Br., St. Albert Br., Chatham Br., St. John’s Br., Trenton Br., 
New Carlisle, Que. NS. Alta. Miramichi, N.B. NL. Ont. 


MMMM 99 Wd 


ALEX REZANOWICH EDWARD FLINN TOM JONES BILL BROOKS : WILLIAM CALCUTT 
Rosemont Br., Fredericton Br. Mount Dennis Br., Mount Dennis Br., Grandview Br., 
Montreal Toronto Toronto Man. 
MERITORIOUS SERVICE : PALM LEAF 
MEDALS anp MERITORIOUS | | 
SERVICE AWARDS | 


BILL CHAFE ANDRE PAQUETTE 
Sarnia Br., Ont. Harry Searle Br, Chapleau, Ont. 


BRIAN SMITH GREG OAKES 
Paisley Br., Ont. Elora Br. Ont. 


BILL McGUIRE EDWARD FERRIS 


Trail Br., B.C. Marysville Br., Fredericton, N.B. 
HARRY GROOM JIM DIACK 
Prince Edward Br., Qualicum Beach Br,, B.C. 
Victoria, B.C. 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


BC/YUKON 
MAXINE HANSON 


Britannia Br., Victoria 


KEITH YOW 


Britannia Br., Victoria 


RON JONES 


Seaview Centennial Br., Lantzville 


ONTARIO 


GERMAINE DESBOIS 
Bay Ridges Br., Pickering 


MYNRA PICOTTE 
Bay Ridges Br., Pickering 


DENIS HARWOOD 
Elliot Lake Br. 


GARY KYLE 


Hensall Br. 


BARB TAYLOR-GAGNE 
Waterford Br. 


QUEBEC 
LEOPOLD DEMONTIGNY 


Rosemount Br., Montreal 


JOHN RIDDLE 


Rosemount Br., Montreal 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
BILL WHITE 


Peninsula Br., Clifton Royal 


MAE WHITE 


Peninsula Br., Clifton Royal 


NOVA SCOTIA/NUNAVUT 
CLIFFORD BOETTCHER 


Somme Br., Dartmouth 


RICK REYNOLDS 


Somme Br., Dartmouth 


REQUESTS 


CAF LOGISTICIANS—Photos sought of 
logisticians at work over the last 50 years 
(but especially the last 20-30 years) for 

a pictorial history book planned for the 
50th anniversary of the Logistics Branch. 
Images with identifying details and release 
authorizing use should be e-mailed to 
Sean McGrath, History and Heritage, 
Canadian Forces Logistics Association, 
LogisticsPhoto@rogers.com or mailed 

to Logistics Photo, 36 Renoir Drive, 
Embrun, ON KOA 1WO. 


LOST TRAILS 


: CORNWALLIS BASIC TRAINING 1968— 

; St. Croix block comrades sought who 

: went to course 6808. Instructors included 
i Cpl. Yendall, Cpl. Norman and Sgt. Zinck. 

i Ted Baker P.O. Box 1571, Brighton, ON 

: KOK 1HO tedbaker13@sympatico.ca. 


DIEPPE LIFESAVER—A soldier (perhaps 

i Calgary Highlander) at Dieppe Aug. 19, 1942, 
i swam from his landing craft to save RCAF 

i Flt. Lt. Freddy Clarke from the cockpit of a 

i ditched and sinking plane. Soldier or family 
: member sought. Jan Clarke, 7739 Hunterburn 
i Hill N.W., Calgary, AB T2K 4S6 iclarke46@ 
i telus.net. 


HOLMES, W; L.L.—Finder wishes to return 

: identity bracelet found near the site of the 1945 
i Battle of Hochwald Gap close to Goch and 

: Xanten. Maik de Best, Wetering 55 1862 HP Ber- 
gen, The Netherlands Maikdebest@gmail.com. 


i LUOMA, JUHO EINAR—Family of Finnish 

i veteran sought for return of bible of veteran, 
: born Dec. 14, 1903, given for his confirma- 
‘tion in 1921. The bible was found ina 

: house on Finnwoods Drive near Lively, 

: Ont. Wes Hubert, 38 Jacob St., Lively, 

| ON P3Y 163, 705-692-9195. 


i MacGILLIVRAY, LIEUT. RONALD ALEXANDER, 
| MC—Seeking photos or medals of the 

: Haligonian who served in the First World War 
i with the 85th Battalion. Brady Hodge, 

i 150 Abbotsford Rd., Ottawa, ON K2L1C8, 

: 613-816-4810, bradyhodge@hotmail.com. 


: PARKER, PTE. JAMES—C21550, Canadian 
i Active Service Force. Soldier or family sought 
| for return of identity bracelet found in The 
i Netherlands. /vo Kersten, Heiweg 22a 658#B 
i Malden, The Netherlands ivokersten@live.nl. 


i SAVAGE, ANDY—B89839. RCAMC. Family 

: sought for return of identity bracelet given 

i to awoman in Tupwood Lane, Caterham, 

i Surrey, England, in WW II. Penny Fraser, 

| 107 Beechwood Ave., Victoria, BC V8S 3W4 
: penny.a.fraser@outlook.com. 


UNIT REUNIONS 


| CANADIAN WAR BRIDES—May 19-21, 

i Ottawa. Jean Fells, 2001 Easthill, Saskatoon, 
i SK $7) 3C6, 306-974-4046; Joan Reichardt, 
i 250-352-7013, jreichardt@netidea.com; 

i Lorna Staten, staten@netidea.com. 


MARKETPLACE 


Military Medals—plated & mounted 
Full Size & Miniatures, Replacements, 
Shadow Boxes, Plastic Medal Holders ($12.95) 
Buying & Selling military memorabilia 


Call today 1-800-263-3896 


Ivan Greenham Medal Dept., 
354 Richmond St., London, ON, N6A 3C3 


Helping you with life’s ups and downs! 


$24.9 
ALOVING SP 


EZ-RISER 


MOBILITY TOOL 


4 Call: 
= 604.465. 0913 
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CANADA AND THE COLD WAR 


Bu 
CF- 


Lie 


V/A 


n the early 1970s, the Canadian Air 
Force needed a new fighter jet. The 
CF-104s flying in Europe for NATO were 
becoming obsolete, and the CF-101s 

in Norad, despite their nuclear-tipped 
air-to-air missiles, definitely were outdated. 


But the Liberal government of Pierre Trudeau 
: that did nothing to improve funding for 

- the Canadian Forces, and it was not until 

- 1975 that the situation began to change. 

_ The government by then was interested in 

_ strengthening trade ties with Europe, and 

i the prime minister, after talks with friendly 
- European leaders, realized that Canada 

_ wasalaggard in NATO defence circles. As 

' aresult, major defence purchases began 

_ to move forward in the next few years. 


had many priorities more important than 
defence, and it would prove a long, hard 
slog to get new aircraft into service. 
Trudeau’s government had undertaken 
a major defence review when it took over 
in 1968, and the review froze the defence 
budget, cut Canada’s NATO commitments 
by 50 per cent, and the CF-104’s nuclear 
role came to an end. The CF-101’s nuclear 
role, however, did not. The reasons seem 
clear—the United States government, the 
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By J.L. Granatstein 


| USAF which was partnered with Canada 
- in Norad, and the Canadian Air Force 

_ strongly objected to anything that would 
: reduce the chances of destroying attack- 
| ing Soviet bombers in the event of war. 


Defence minister Donald Macdonald 
produced a White Paper on Defence in 1971 


For the air force, reorganized as Air 


Cpl. Marc-André Gaudreault, Canadian Forces Combat Camera 


MMMM 


Command in 1975, the New Fighter Aircraft 
(NFA) project could now move ahead. Any 
new fighter had to be multi-role, able to fulfill 
commitments to both NATO and Norad. In 
other words, a new fighter had to be capable 
of both air-to-air and air-to-ground roles. It 
had to be purchased off the shelf, essentially 
ready to fly without the need for Canadian- 
specific upgrades. This requirement aimed 
to control costs which were set at $2.34 bil- 
lion for from 130 to 150 aircraft and had to 
include everything from training to spares 
to import taxes. To keep matters moving 
through the government, the project office 
included officials from DND, Supply and 
Services, Industry, and Trade and Commerce. 
Oversight came from the Treasury Board 
and the Privy Council Office, among others. 

To head the NFA Project Office, Air 
Command selected fast-rising Colonel Paul 
Manson. An intelligent RMC graduate in 
his early 40s, a fighter pilot, an organizer, 
Manson was the right choice, and he managed _ 
the selection process and issued the Request 
for Proposals in 1977. Aircraft manufacturers 
in the United States and Europe offered their 
wares, and the choice soon came down to 
two: the F-16 produced by General Dynamics 
and the McDonnell Douglas F/A-18A. 

Both aircraft were first-rate, and Barney 
Danson, the defence minister in the late 
1970s, recollected that McDonnell Douglas 
worried that it was a stalking horse because 
of comments by the Chief of the Defence 
Staff, Admiral Robert Falls, that seemed to 
favour the F-16. To keep them in the com- 
petition, Donald Macdonald, by then out 
of politics and on their board, was used, 
but he couldn't tell them that many in DND 
favoured the F-18. The best plane was another 
McDonnell Douglas fighter, the F-15, but it 
was simply too expensive, Danson said. 

Everything now came down to negotiat- 
ing with the manufacturers. According to 
Manson, “By dealing directly with the two 
short-list manufacturers, the Canadian 
government was able to negotiate fully exe- 
cutable contracts for both the F-16 and F-18 
in an intensely competitive environment, 
which ultimately paid dividends in the final 
evaluation in terms of the number of aircraft 
purchased and in the negotiation of favour- 
able industrial regional benefits to Canada.” 


In April 1980, the 


_ choice was made: the 
| F-18. As Danson said 
‘ later, “The F-18, soon 


THE F-18, A RELATIVELY 


_ ies: “The Norad role required vast distances 
: to cover.” Manson, already promoted to 

_ brigadier-general, made clear that while 
two engines were advantageous, that 


feature did not determine the choice. 
The F-18, he wrote in 1980, could fill both 


_ of the needed roles, it was fast, easier to 

_ fly than the CF-104 (which had an alarm- 

_ ingly high crash rate), easy to maintain, 

_ and easy to upgrade. The F-16 had little 

: room for modifications; the F-18, a rela- 

_ tively large lightweight fighter, had been 

_ designed to leave room for updates to keep 
: up with new developments and to meet 

~ new challenges. Moreover, with the same 

' aircraft operating in Canada and overseas, 
_ squadrons could be readily switched. That 
_ made sense for the small Air Command. 


The procurement contract for 137 air- 


- craft had a ceiling of US$2.369 billion; the 
_ offsets that McDonnell Douglas agreed 

_ to amounted to Cdn$2.453 billion, to be 

: invested in Canada over a 15-year period. 
_ Inall, between 1982 and 1988, 138 CF-188s, 
_ as they were officially designated, came 

_ to Air Command. The CF-188 operated in 

' Canada and Europe and in the Gulf War, 

- over former Yugoslavia, Libya and Iraq ina 

_ variety of combat roles. It remains in service 
: with the RCAF, now recently (and expen- 

_ sively) upgraded. Its procurement remains 
an example of how to do it, and it should 

_ beno surprise that Paul Manson contin- 

_ ued his meteoric rise through the ranks to 

: become chief of the defence staff in 1986. O 


| LARGE LIGHTWEIGHT 
| MarineConeand FIGHTER, HAD BEEN 

| on U.S. carriers, was DESIGNED TO LEAVE 
-durableand would ROOM FOR UPDATES 

: last longer which was 

| why ee wanted it. TO KEEP UP WITH 

| The two engines also NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
mattered, although AND TO MEET 

_ there were studies NEW CHALLENGES. 

| Showing one or two 

- engines made no 

| safety difference.” 

' Danson said he didn’t 

_ believe those stud- 


A technician 

from 425 Tactical 
Fighter Squadron 
in Bagotville, Que., 
guides a CF-18 
before it takes 

off from Trapani, 
Italy, in 2011. 
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HUMOUR HUNT By Terry Fallis 


. Liberating 
the Ritz 


i Myissues with Hemingway’s prose style 
_ aside, I’m certainly not the only one who 

_ finds him far from likable as a person, 

| though I remain fascinated by his life, 

_ particularly his time in Paris. In fact, I’m 

_ writing this from the City of Light, where in 

: August 1944, Hemingway pulled off a stunt 

_ that enraged Allied commanders, amused 

_ Parisians, and fueled the great Hemingway 
| myth-making machine for years to come. 

: Hemingway is best known for his novels, 
_ his fiction, which stands to reason as his 

_ relationship with facts and the truth, 


know that Ernest Hemingway, ___ particularly when telling stories about 
the Nobel Prize-winning literary ' himself, is somewhat, shall we say, loose 
titan, is revered the world over as ' and freewheeling. Hemingway was never 
a truly revolutionary writer of the - actually in the military. As a 19-year-old, 
20th century. He stripped his prose right _ he was eager to test his mettle on the 
down to the bone and influenced generations | battlefields of the First World War, but 
of writers to follow his lead. But the truth ' was rejected for his poor eyesight. Set on 
is, I don’t much like Hemingway’s writing. _ getting into the action anyway, he joined 
You see, I hail from the “why use six words ___ the Red Cross instead and served as an 
when 12 will do” school of writing. - ambulance driver near the front in Italy. 
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TERRY FALLIS is the author of five novels and twice the winner of the Stephen Leacock Medal for Humour. 


He was severely injured when a mortar 
shell exploded nearby yet he still rescued 
a wounded Italian soldier, pulling him to 
safety. He was justly decorated for heroism. 
Recovering at home back in Oak Park, 
Illinois, Hemingway embellished and 
exaggerated his role in that fateful battle, 
elevating it far beyond his station of a 
lowly ambulance driver. The 
storytelling die was cast early. 


strict rules governing the behaviour of 


| journalists embedded with fighting troops 


in an active theatre of war. While I’m no 
expert, I’m pretty sure a magazine reporter 
recruiting, arming and commanding his 
own private platoon, fell slightly outside 


| the regulations, even for Hemingway. 
_ The Allied generals were not happy. 


Skip ahead nearly 25 years 


when Hemingway, at 45, was the HEMINGWAY WAS IN HIS 

reigning heavyweight writer in the ELEMENT, B ARKING ORDERS, 

world. He was in Europe in August LEADING PATROLS TO 

covering the last days of the Second 

World War for Collier’s magazine. FLUSH OUT THEE NEMY, 

In light of what followed, clearly he AND "LIBERATING" WINE 

was interested in doing far more AND BOOZE IN EVERY 

than merely reporting on the war. FRENCH TOWN THROUGH 
He, along with other journalists, WHICH THEY PASSED 


was attached to Allied troops as 


they made their way across the 
French countryside to Paris. They 
encountered some resistance from retreating 
German soldiers along the way, but not too 
much. It seems there were not enough 
skirmishes for Hemingway. He apparently 
grew bored. 

It sounds far-fetched, but he actually 
recruited a ragtag gang of a dozen or so 
Maquis fighters, as rural members of the 
French resistance were known. He outfitted 
them in uniforms posthumously donated by 
a cavalry reconnaissance unit. He somehow 
armed them, too. Then, in true Hemingway 
style, he took command as they began to 
fight their way to Paris, in essence, as a 
private militia. Wearing fatigues and an 
infantry helmet he’d found, Hemingway 
was in his element, barking orders, 
leading patrols to flush out the enemy, 
and “liberating” wine and booze in every 
French town through which they passed. 

Just to be clear, as readers of this 
magazine are likely to know, there were 


By Aug. 25, Hemingway and his company 
made it to Paris. Some have suggested—OK, 
it was Hemingway himself who suggested— 


| that he was the first American in Paris as the 


Germans fled the city. But the great writer 


| had a particular objective in mind. It wasn’t 
: the liberation of the city that drove him, 
_ but the liberation of the Ritz Hotel, more 


specifically, the liberation of the hotel bar, 
more specifically still, the liberation of the 
precious champagne stock in the storeroom 


below the bar. Hemingway’s mission was 


really about libation, not liberation. But it 
makes a great story and Hemingway told it 
often, and never the same way twice. 7) 


Go to legionmagazine.com/en/category/ 
blog/humour-hunt/ 
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HEROES AND VILLAINS | By Mark Zuehtke 


—Y 


YY 


As off-duty British soldier Lee Rigby lay dying 
outside the south London Royal Artillery 
Barracks in Woolwich on May 22, 2013, Ingrid 
Loyau-Kennett heroically confronted his killers 


48-year-old 
teacher and 
translator, Ingrid 
Loyau-Kennett 

was returning home by bus 
to Helston, Cornwall, after 
visiting her two children 
in London when she saw a 
blood-drenched man lying 
on the street. Thinking the 
man had been struck by a 
vehicle, and having taken 
first-aid training in her 
role as a Brownie leader, 


“Thad better start talking to him before 


he attacks somebody else,” she decided 
and asked ifhe was responsible for the 

_ attack. The man with the bloodied weap- 

/ ons admitted he was. She then asked him 
_ why. He replied it was because the sol- 

_ dier “killed Muslims and I am fed up with 
_ people killing Muslims in Afghanistan.” 


Attempting to defuse the chaotic and 


dangerous situation, Loyau-Kennett con- 

_ tinued to calmly engage both killers in a 
reasoned manner. At one point, she turned 
_ tothe second man who was still pacing ner- 
_ vously and asked “if he wanted to sit down 


ATTEMPTING te cee nie to | and give me what he had in his hands.” The 
Tt) DERLUISE THE : a . a h iene _ man refused to surrender his weapon. 
CHAOTIC AND to feel his pulse,” she sai When armed police arrived on the scene 
later. “There was blood on | approximately 14 minutes after the first 999 
DANGEROUS the pavement...and blood ' call was filed at 14:20, the two men charged 
SITUATION, was pouring out of him.” | them. Police fired eight shots that left both men 
LOYAU-KENNETT Suddenly an agitated / wounded and then took them into custody. 
CONTINUED TO man appeared and shouted Loyau-Kennett was quickly hailed as the 
for her to get away from “Angel of Woolwich’ for her actions. The 
CALMLY ENGAGE the injured man. “I looked : British government presented Loyau-Kennett 
BOTH KILLERS. up and I could see red _ with a Pride of Britain Award and—being of 


hands, a bloodied revolver, 
bloodied meat cleaver and 
a butcher’s knife. ‘Okay, I 


thought, ‘this is bad.” A second armed man 
was pacing in the background while a crowd 
gathered. Some people were shooting video 
on their mobile phones. Loyau-Kennett 
saw women and children apparently 


\N 
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oblivious to the danger they were in. 


_ French birth—France recognized her with 


a bravery medal. 
But her selfless action ultimately took a 


_ tragic toll. By the 2016 anniversary of the 

_ murder, Loyau-Kennett reported being 

i debilitated by post-traumatic stress disorder 

_ that had left her unemployed, suffering anxiety 


attacks, and afraid to leave her home. “I should 


| have been a coward,” she said. @ 


sAdebolajo and 
bowale 


he two men who murdered 

25-year-old Lee Rigby were both chil- 

dren of Christian Nigerian immigrants. 

Michael Adebolajo, 28, converted to 
Islam in 2003 while attending university 
and later claimed the Iraq War motivated 
him to seek martyrdom. “I saw Operation 
Shock and Awe and it disgusted me...Every 
one of those bombs was killing people.” 

Michael Adebowale’s radicalization 
process is less clear, but appears to have 
stemmed from involvement with the notori- 
ous Woolwich Boys street gang—dominated 
by Muslim youths of Somali origin—and 
his subsequent imprisonment in a youth 
offender institution for drug trafficking. 
Upon release, Adebowale began wearing 
Islamic robes and distributed extremist 
literature. The two men were soon linked 
to the extremist group Al-Muhajiroun. 

Both participated in Islamic protests, 
with Adebolajo once shouting to a crowd 
of young Muslims outside a north London 
mosque not to “be scared of the filthy 
kuffar [non-believers]. They are pigs.” 

In October 2010, Adebolajo left for Somalia 
to live under Sharia rule. Detained in Kenya, 
he was deported back to England. This put him 
on MI5's radar. Adebolajo claimed the agency 
unsuccessfully attempted to recruit him as a 
spy, which only hardened his extremist views. 

How and when the two men hatched their 
scheme to murder a soldier is unknown. 

Nine days before the killing, Adebolajo was 
seen at a community centre a mile from 
the Royal Artillery Barracks. At about 

the same time, he told a group of praying 
Muslims “that as long as they are disbe- 
lievers, we can kill them.” A day before the 
attack, Adebolajo bought the knives used. 


Alamy 


HE WAS 
DEPORTED 
BACK TO 
ENGLAND. 
THIS PUT 
HIM ON 
MIS'S 
RADAR. 


On May 22, driving his Vauxhall Tigra, 


_ Adebolajo picked up Adebowale and they 

: cruised around for five hours. They appear 
_ to have been lurking near the barracks 

_ when Fusilier Lee Rigby crossed the adja- 

_ cent square wearing a Help for Heroes 

i shirt and carrying a military-style kit bag. 
_ Although not certain he was a soldier, 

_ Adebolajo accelerated the car and slammed 
_ into Rigby. The two men then jumped 

| from the car and inflicted mortal wounds 

_ to his throat in a beheading attempt. 


Seeking martyrdom in a blaze of gunfire, 


_ they charged armed police a few minutes 

: later. Only wounded, they were tried for 

- murder and convicted. Adebolajo was given 

_ alife sentence with no chance for parole. 

_ Adebowale was sentenced to 45 years. 

| Adebolajo has never expressed any remorse 

- and Adebowale later wrote in a letter that he 

_ remained “certain about my deeds being halal 
| [permissible]. Only Allah can judge me.” @ 


“| had better start 
talking to him 
before he attacks 
someone else.” 
— Ingrid Layau- 
Kennett (opposite) 


“Only Allah 


can judge me.” 
— Michael Adebowale 
(aBove, at left) 


> To voice your 
opinion, go to 
legionmagazine. 
com/HeroesAnd 
Villains. 
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ARTIFACTS By Sharon Adams 


Hello to Sarwar, 


© We from the Tal 


the last wari, — movemen 


islami 
mic Emarates of Afghanista, 
n 


Kandahar Province 


Myj 
ahideen intelligence Deparr, 
Ment 


(warn you that 


The Taliban nailed letters more wari, Me 8? Med you bets, 25 500n a5 you rece 
to villagers’ doors Mujabideas © 24 * Strongly insist ancy ot BPE that, after ana te Wite the jop GS 
9 Punished YOU don't follow o wt that We are neither thieves so ¥2PI"E letter a and this ig o> ' 
(translated here), warning ate = forthe work you have aug rae YOU Wil not be spares ner someone else. We ae Mit be n0 
them not to co-operate : Then there will be no chan ou” Work Will not be higan nY Of AAyWhere el Dp /> 
p =. chance for com, idden from y | |S YOU will be - / 
A : ith Respect iplaint. S, and we'ly 
with Canadian troops. 3 
Sadiq 


Mementoes 
from. 


Afghanista 


Uniforms, equipment and 
explosives are reminders of Canada's 
_ # involvement in Southwest Asia 


hough fresh in memory, the 
war in Afghanistan has entered 
the annals of national history. 


Ves : oy, Aside from personal mementoes 

Ss brought home by military and civil- 
x ham ral =, +7 ian personnel, museums have begun 
Se building their collections of artifacts. 


Fh: Bruce Tascona, director of Legion 
--* House Museum in Winnipeg, 
| carefully lays out an artifact from 
the war in Afghanistan, an IED 
—improvised explosive device—con- 
fiscated from a captured terrorist. 
“We were using the latest in tech- 
nology, smart bombs and the like, 
and facing an enemy that made 
weapons from stuff you could get at 
any hardware store,” said Tascona. 


ings, nails and screws, tin cans cut 
into bits—would have been packed 
around this detonator, two rough- 
cut pieces of pressboard, a pair of 
springs, some wires, a battery. A 
soldier’s weight would compress the 
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Explosives and shrapnel—ball bear- | 


| joined the interna- 


springs, completing an electri- 
cal circuit to the detonator, 
blowing up the explosives (and 
the person who stepped on 

it) and peppering everyone 
nearby with deadly shrapnel. 
IEDs accounted for nearly 
two-thirds of Canada’s 158 
military deaths in Afghanistan 
and many, many wounds. 

It has been over 15 years since 
Canada joined the international 
campaign against terrorism in 
Southwest Asia and three 
years since the Canadian 
flag was lowered in 
Afghanistan in March 
2014. More than 
40,000 Canadian 
military personnel 
were involved in the 
war. Canadian ships 


tional fleet operating 
in the Persian Gulf 


Legion House Museum 


A fragment of a Taliban rocket; featuresonmaps = \. 


re used on daily patrols were given names of Canadian 
I hockey teams in order to confound enemy listening in. 
rm . 
Ae! and Indian Ocean in October 2001. The 
ne commandos of Joint Task Force 2 arrived 
yas in Afghanistan two months ii 


later, followed by infantry in y 
January 2002. Air Command 
provided transport and 
patrol aircraft throughout 
those tumultuous years. 
The defence department a 
devised Operation Keepsaketo 4 
bring home and preservearti- | , 
facts documenting every aspect 
of military life in Afghanistan. 
Artifacts include material used 
in the working lives of troops (equip- 
ment, captured insurgents’ weapons, field 
rations, uniform kit, a motorcycle cap- 
tured from a would-be suicide bomber, 
IEDs, both whole and in fragments) and 
their off-duty lives (unit plaques, photos 
and artwork, the scoreboard from a 
ball hockey rink, a Tim Hortons sign— 
even a pair of carved totem poles). The 
memorial cairn at Camp Mirage and the 
Kandahar Memorial were also carefully 
dismantled and returned to Canada. 
Some artifacts were distributed to 
museums across the country, including 
Winnipeg’s Legion House Museum. But 
veterans and civilians have donated the 
largest part of the museum’s collection. 
In its Afghanistan display, just inside 
the entrance to the Legion’s Norwood- 
St. Boniface Branch (where the museum 
is located), is the uniform of James Arnal, 
killed by a roadside bomb in 2008, donated 


& 
Sz: 


<< 


ww “We were using the latest 
in technology, smart bombs 
and the like, and facing an 
enemy that made weapons 
from stuff you could get 
- at any hardware store,” 
— q - Bruce Tascona 


by his mother, and an Afghan interpreter’s 
clothing, brought back by a soldier. 

Asoldier deployed to Afghanistan in 2012 
brought back and donated maps used on 
patrol, featuring landmarks renamed as 
sports teams to confound any enemy listen- 
ing in. He also brought back posters that 
had been tacked onto Afghan citizens’ doors 
by terrorists, warning of dire consequences 
of working with foreign troops or taking 


A (defused) 
improvised explosive 
device seized from 

a would-be suicide 
bomber alongside 
shards of plastic 
from a container 
housing, perhaps 
concealing, a bomb 


jobs in support of the government. Give up that did explode. 
the work, they warn, or “you will be pun- 
ished for the work you have done...you will cv] 


not be spared in the city or anywhere else.” 
“Our soldiers were there fighting 

terrorists, but they were also fighting 

for the hearts and minds of the people,” 

said Tascona. “Fighting to give them 

a better life.” O 


Packets of candy 
sold in local shops 
were popular 
among troops. 


Troops were often 

_ sent flags signed by 
grateful Canadians; 
James Arnal's 
uniform, draped 
with a shawl that 
would have been 
worn in visits with 
village elders. 
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OQ CANADA & By Don Gillmor Canada 


n Easter Monday, April 9, 1917, 
Canadian troops waited in the cold 
dawn, preparing for the assault on Vimy 
Ridge. Among them was Mike Mountain 
Horse, a Blood native from southern Alberta. 


Albert, who had been gassed at Ypres and 
died at the age of 22. “The spirit of revenge for 
my brother's death manifested itself strongly 
in meas I gazed down on Albert lying in his 
coffin that cold winter day in November 1915,” 
Mountain Horse wrote. Both Mike and his 
brother Joe enlisted, looking for revenge. 
Mike joined the 91st Battalion and was 
promoted to the rank of acting sergeant. On 
the night before the assault on Vimy, he sur- 
veyed the wasteland before him, the hectares 
of mud and barbed wire and ruined land, the 
stunning desolation, then tried to sleep. “As 
I listened to an enemy bomber droning like 
a huge bumble bee over the Allied lines,” he 
wrote, “the thought came to my mind, where 
is the God that the white man has taught the 
Indian to believe in? Why does He allow this 
terrible destruction? And I prayed that He 
might yet bring the nations to their senses.” 
His prayers went unanswered, and in 
the morning, the Canadians advanced on 


) 
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Find many more stories in 
our O Canada publication on 
newsstands across the country! 


Michael 


Mountain Horse 
at Vimy Ridge 


: Vimy into the relentless chatter of German 

: machine guns. The casualties were high— 

: 3,598 Canadians dead and 7,004 wounded. 

: Mountain Horse was one of the few survivors 
i of his regiment. He marked captured German 


artillery with designs of the Blackfoot 


Confederacy. In the course of the war, he was 
wounded twice, and lay buried in a German 
: trench for four days before being discovered. 


After Mountain Horse was discharged in 
1918, he painted his war experiences onto a 


: cowhide robe that showed 12 different inci- 
i dents. “The attitude of my people during World 
i War One,” he wrote, “is sufficient proof of their 
: right to be called British subjects.... When duty 
: called, we were there.... Our people showed 
He was there to avenge the death of his brother | 


all the bravery of our warriors of old.” @ 


© Roughly one third of First Nations men in Canada 
between the ages of 18 and 45 enlisted. Initially, 
some were turned away, but as casualties in Europe 
mounted and the number of volunteers dwindled, 
Indian agents actively encouraged First Nations 
men to enlist. Two aboriginal battalions were finally 
formed—the 114th, known as Brock’'s Rangers, and 
the 107th Timber Wolf Battalion. 

Some of the new recruits came from remote areas 
and spoke neither English nor French. They had no 
connection to white culture, but possessed tradi- 
tional skills that served them well in war—hunting, 
tracking, patience, navigating without instruments. 
Some served as snipers or reconnaissance scouts. 

More than 50 medals for bravery and heroism 
were awarded to First Nations soldiers, but perhaps 
the most valuable contribution they made was in 
fostering understanding among white soldiers. 
Prior to the war, there was relatively little interac- 
tion between First Nations and whites. After fight- 
ing together for a common cause, they came to 
know one another better. 


Gordon Armstrong Crighton/Glenbow Archives/NB-44-92 
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Commemorative Pin $6.95 


Black Soft-Shell 
Jacket $49.95 
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Wrist Watch $69.95 


Sports Jacket 
$46.95 


*** SPECIAL OFFER FOR LEGION MEMBERS *** ey 


SafeStep Tubs 
have been 
Approved by 
The Arthritis 


LIFETIME 


LIMITED WAR! 


Is getting in and out of the tub a chore?) 


Bathing in your own home will no longer be a struggle. 

Safe Step walk-in tubs are designed to satisfy the needs of seniors, the disabled, handicapped or 
anyone with mobility challenges. 

Our walk-in tubs feature: 


@M Extra-low entry step for easy entry and exit 

M Built-in safety grab bars 

@M Anti-slip tub floor and seat 

™M Easy to reach controls 

@M Dual hydrotherapy system that can help to increase mobility and relieve pain 
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Safe Step, I can bathe without | 
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assistance. In appreciation we will donate $225 
with my condition. Thanks!” walk-in tub sold and installed to 


Legion members when mentioning 


Mary Lou P. - Toronto, ON this advertisement. 


Call today, toll-free 


Your bathroom can be a safer place. You will be able to maintain 1-800-579-0037 
your independence and stay longer in the home you love. ee x 


Canadian 


Call today, toll-free i SAF La\ TEP 


1-800-579-0037 WM wet SafeStepTubs.ca 


